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Interviewing Industrial Employees 


A Source of Foreman Training Material 
By Joun R. Ricuarps, Pennsylvania State College 


a Sess Ne ae 


The interviewing of employees here described is one among many 
repercussions from the Western Electric reports of industrial 
studies at Hawthorne, published in the February PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL. Similarities of aim and some differences in method 
will be noted. 


This paper tabulates and evaluates the findings of five interviewers 
from the Pennsylvania State College who interviewed 243 employees of 
a Pennsylvania manufacturing company on their attitudes toward the 
policies of the management. The project is interesting in that it marks 
the entrance of an outside agency into the plants of a private industrial 
company. The article deals with the operation and value of the inter- 


view method when functioning with the confidence of interviewees. 
Likes and dislikes expressed by workers and specific suggestions con- 
tributed by them are tabulated, and the reliability of the data is 


considered. 


The paper attempts to show the requirements of an interview study 
in an industrial plant, the results obtained, and the use of such inter- 
views in diagnosing local plant conditions and worker attitudes. The 
material gathered is to be used in foreman training courses. 


OR the purpose of supplement- 
ing its Foreman Training course, 


the Department of Engineering 
Extension of the Pennsylvania State 
College entered the plants of a large 
Pennsylvania manufacturing company 
and interviewed 243 employees to dis- 
cover their attitudes on policies of man- 
agement. This plan for securing free 
expression of worker opinion was first 
suggested by the experiments of the 
Western Electric Company, as reported 
by G. A. Pennock, M. L. Putman, and 
Elton Mayo in the February 1930 is- 
sue of the PERSONNEL JouURNAL. How- 
ever, since its purpose was quite dif- 
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ferent, the interview program of the 
Engineering Extension Department 
developed into one entirely different 
from that previously reported. 

The interviewers did not enter the 
plants to test any preconceived theories, 
nor to evaluate personnel activities, 
but rather sought only specific worker 
attitudes, especially worker reactions 
to immediate supervision. Although 
the project represents the entrance of 
an outside institution into the life 
of an industrial plant, the purpose of 
the program was not superficial or 
academic. 
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INTERVIEWING THE EMPLOYEES 


The actual work of interviewing was 
begun on April 21, 1930 by three men 
from the staff of the Engineering Ex- 
tension Department experienced in in- 
dustrial and personnel work and specifi- 
cally trained for this project. Plans 
laid before them called for interviewing 
300 workers selected from the 25 de- 
partments making up two plants of the 
company. On April 23, two more 
trained interviewers from the College 
were called in to expedite the program. 
Interviewing continued five days, at 
the end of which time 243 employees 
of the company had been met. This 
number made up 40 per cent of the em- 
ployees, and is therefore a representa- 
tive sampling. 

Selection was made by the sub-fore- 
men who were asked to choose workers 
of all types and from all positions. 
Throughout the whole study the fore- 
men were anxious to codperate to in- 
sure the success of the experiment. 

Private rooms were used for the in- 
terviews. At one plant it was possible 
to have the worker who had just been 
interviewed send in the next man, but 
at the other plant it was necessary, be- 
cause of the unfamiliar location of the 
interviewing rooms, for the interviewer 
to walk back and forth from the mill 
with the employees. The latter system 
was found to be better in establishing 
rapport with the workmen. 

Even though the interviewers were 
independent of the company, obligated 
to keep all material anonymous, the 
task of securing the real opinion of the 
employees was in many cases a difficult 
one. This may be better understood 
when it is recalled that jobs were highly 
prized at that time, and that workers 


’ dislikes. 
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were naturally unwilling to jeopardize 
them in any way. The task of the in- 
terviewers became even more difficult 
when the rumor,—springing probably 
from the workers’ feeling of insecurity, 
—spread throughout the plant, that 
the Coliege interviewers were really 
representatives of the management 
hired to eliminate all dissatisfied ele- 
ments in the personnel. On the other 
hand, the interviewers found many 
workers who were willing to confide 
their opinions, and to coéperate in what 
they rightly believed to be an educa- 
tional project; in addition some seemed 
not to care if they were endangering 
their status with the company. 

At the beginning of each interview 
an attempt was made in all cases to 
make clear the true purpose of the 
inquiry and to secure full coédperation 
and confidence. The first purpose of 
the study was to secure the viewpoint 
of the workers on plant operation and 
policies for inclusion in a future fore- 
man training program. This was to 
be done by collecting and tabulating 
employee suggestions and attitudes or 
opinions reflecting attitudes, likes and 
Especially were specific in- 
stances sought, tales of actual plant 
happenings which could later be pre- 
sented to the foremen in conference in 
such a way that each foreman might 
recall a similar instance—“Why that 
same thing happened in my own de- 
partment not so long ago!”’ Since such 
was the purpose of the study, no ques- 
tionnaire form was used. Rather, the 
men were encouraged to speak about 
whatever they wished to. What was 
thought most important by the worker was 
considered to be the important finding 
in the interview. 
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TABLE 1 
Tabulation of grievances and favorable remarks 
(Grievances are listed on upper, favorable remarks on lower lines) 





INTERVIEWERS 





IV 





11 


(a) Rate 


(b) Distribution 


. Hours of work 


. Steadiness of employment............... 


VII. Transfers and promotions 


VIII. Supervision: 


(a) Fairness and impartiality 


(b) Efficiency 


(c) General nature 


IX. Environment: 


(a) Associates 


(b) Women in plant 


(c) Light, heat, ventilation 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 





GROUPS 


INTERVIEWERS 





TOTALS 
I II III IV Vv 





seca eens oem ewinn 


X. Personnel and welfare activities ........ 


XI. General plant procedure.............. 


XII. 


a vitnnckanveneraandwwawnns 


XIV. 


MIEN islet Seed arene d siaiancn disseratd 


Attitude toward job.................. 


2 3 8 7 0 20 


0 0 1 0 0 1 
3 4 4 0 6 17 
5 0 3 7 2 17 


<< 4 0 6 0 4 11 


6 10 3 1 3 23 
9 4 1 0 3 17 























Tabulation of data since, however, 
shows that the workers were sometimes 
encouraged to speak along special lines. 
This leading was done for the purpose 
of developing especially important sub- 
jects in the foreman training course, or 
to stimulate a lagging interview. 

The interview program proceeded al- 
most exactly as planned, and caused 
no disturbance. The Personnel Direc- 
tor has since stated that the interview- 
ing “‘has not caused a ripple in the 
operation of the plants.’”’ Another 
company official predicted that the men 
would be anxious to codperate in the 
next inquiry since their confidence has 
now been gained. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS 


The findings of the interviewers have 
been tabulated under fourteen general 
heads. (See table 1.) Under these 
divisions, the number of grievances is 
listed on an upper line, favorable re- 


marks on a lower line, and the whole 
is divided vertically to show the find- 
ings of the separate interviewers, num- 
bered as I, II, III, IV, V. The inter- 
viewers II, III, and IV are the three 
who worked five days and tabulated 
53, 66, and 57 interviews respectively; 
I and V represent the two interviewers 
who worked but three days and who 
met 31 and 36 workmen respectively. 
A first glance shows little, agreement 
between the findings of the separate 








interviewers. For instance, on safety 
we find: 

Interviewer’s number........... | I | II || IV| V 
Grievances.............. 7 | 18} 11) 11) 4 
Favorable remarks....... 3 | O} 8 21) 8 




















This seeming lack of consistency can . 
be laid to either one of two factors in- 
volved or to both. In the first place, 
it may be that the interviewing was 











faulty, that the real opinions of the 
workers were not consistently drawn 
out, that at times the beliefs of the 
interviewer were put in the mouths of 
the interviewees through leading ques- 
tions and attitudes. In the second 
place, inconsistency may be due to the 
fact that the interviewers worked in 
different plants and departments. The 
writer thinks both to be contributing 
causes, but that the latter is the more 
weighty one, since, when the distorting 
effects that can be attributed to it are 
removed by interpreting the data with 
its source in mind, a fair degree of 
validity is achieved. Although it is 
impossible to trace back each grievance 
to the specific department in which it 
originated, still it is possible to consider 
the general departments in which each 
interviewer worked. 

With this in mind, consider again the 
tabulation under safety. The two in- 
terviewers (I and II) who show the 
greatest proportion of grievances over 
favorable remarks in regard to safety, 
are the two who worked most of the 
time in Plant B. The other three in- 
terviewers worked in Plant A, which 
is older than B, better developed in 
safety equipment, and performing less 
hazardous work. The figures seem to 
show that the question of safety was 
usually on the minds of men in the more 
dangerous plant. 

The interviewers agree that 
grievances but not favorable opinions, 
are expressed freely byworkmen. The 
latter are usually brought out by leading 
questions. This influence can be seen 
quite clearly under the sub-division 
Supervision—Fairness and Imparti- 
ality, (VIII a), where Interviewer IV 
many times led the interviewees to 
give an opinion. Also under Environ- 
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ment—Light, Heat, and Ventilation 
(IX c), where Interviewers I and IV 
thought this subject important and fre- 
quently led into it. Since many of the 
favorable remarks are not spontaneous, 
it seems best to disregard them. Free 
expression of grievances exhibits best 
the attitudes of plant employees. 

To facilitate comparison between the 
separate findings, the number of griev- 
ances found by each interviewer has 
been adjusted below to the total num- 
ber of workers interviewed by each. 
To do this the number of grievances 
found by the interviewer with the high- 
est number of interviews was used as 
a constant. 


Attitudes on safety 














PLANT B PLANT A 
Interviewer’s number....| I Ty | Ti | iV Vv 
Grievances......... 14.9/22.5) 11 |12.5) 7.4 








Here the two interviewers (I and IT) 
who worked in the more dangerous 
plant show a greater proportion of 
grievances. The variation still ob- 
viously present may be due to differ- 
ences in the separate departments 
worked by each interviewer. These 
differences are often as great as those 
between the two plants. 

The reliability is thus made more 
evident and plausible by considering 
the various factors involved, as is fur- 
ther shown in the division on Speed of 
Work (II): 


Attitudes on speed of work 











PLANT B PLANT A 
Interviewer’s number....| I II | III} IV V 
Grievances......... 6.44 5] 14 |10.3/14.7 
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A definite grievance against speed of 
work is shown in Plant A, (represented 
by figures of Interviewers III, IV, V) 
while there is much less indication of 
this dissatisfaction in Plant B. This 
grievance can be attributed to the high 
speed of work forced by a bonus system 
not used in Plant B. 


Attitudes on wage rate 





Interviewer’s number.... 





Grievances......... 19.5] 15 





Statements in regard to wages indi- 
cate a marked grievance against wages 
in Plant B (Interviewers I and II), 
which is the newer plant where the 
men are more unstable and where wages 
are lower and lay-offs more frequent. 
The disparity shown in the tabulation 
under Interviewer IV results from lead- 
ing questions asked by this interviewer 
since his number of favorable expres- 
sions is equally disproportionate. Only 
by looking at the tabulation with the 
source of each item in mind, can con- 
sistency be seen. We conclude that 
the results of interviews such as these 
cannot be properly understood if they 
are merely thrown together. However 

_a rough tabulation of the entire data 
may be interesting: 


























> 
Py a 
: o 3 
g $§ 
io) ~ ge 
& a BO 
iv] o <& 
@ 4 Em 
4 > ae 
FS o | eg 
ei eis 
A. Environment and 
working conditions..| 114 | 97 | 85 
B. Compensation.........| 104 | 83] 80 
C. Conditions of job...... 282 | 211 | 75 
D. General plant pro- 
I Li aisi hicoia cepa 108 | 78 | 72 
E. Supervision........... 171 | 76/ 44 
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The findings of the interviewers rele- 
vant to the purpose of the study may 
prove more interesting than the pre- 
ceding consideration of grievances and 
favorable remarks. Though the re- 
liability of the interview method can- 
not be proved from the data obtained, 
yet a lack of agreement among inter- 
viewers is no evidence against the truth 
of the material gained relevant to the 
primary purpose of this project. The 
suggestions and descriptions of hap- 
penings in the plant confided to the 
interviewers by many of the workmen 
are their true opinions, springing from 


TABLE 2 
Tabulation of suggestions 





Improvements in Safety................ 30 
Improvements in Working Conditions.. 13 
Improvements in Equipment........... 11 
Elimination of Waste................... 8 
Ways to Stimulate Suggestions......... 5 
Improvements in Training Procedure.... 5 
Improvements in Bonus System........ 4 
Methods to Increase Speed of Work.... 3 
Improvements in Supervision........... 2 
Better Distribution of Wages........... 2 
Improvements in Shift System......... 2 
Methods to Increase Quality of Product. 2 
Improvements in Repairing..... sha tain ack 1 





minds anxious to confide. “Such con- 
fidence is not usually granted to man- 
agement. But under the conditions of 
this study, where the workers believed 
the College to be conducting an edu- 
cational inquiry, the requisite confi- 
dence was built. 


WORKERS’ SUGGESTIONS 


Among the findings of the inter- 
viewers were a number of definite sug- 
gestions offered by the workers. These 
have been tabulated in table 2. The 
total of 88 different suggestions repre- 
sents a group of definite remedies pro- 
























posed by workers having specific ma- 
chines, equipment, and conditions in 
mind. 

Preponderant in number are the sug- 
gestions for improved safety, totalling 
30. These include suggestions for im- 
provements in machines and their 
operations, position of equipment, re- 
moval of waste and junk, storage, prac- 
tices of fellow workers. Actual state- 
ments of two workmen may illustrate 
the form of the safety suggestions: 


“That belt is on the wrong side of the 
aisle from the safety standpoint. If it 
breaks it endangers 15 machine operators. 
It has hit men on the head before, and now 
the fact that it is above them makes them 
uneasy. It could be moved to the other 
side.”’ 

‘In my department the men work back to 
back. I sit so close to the next man that it 
would be impossible for me to escape if the 
machine, which whirls very fast, happens to 
break. I can’t work well when I feel I’m 
caught ina trap. If they made more room 
or put in seats that slide to the side, it would 
be better.”’ 


There are 13 suggestions concerning 
environment and working conditions. 
These deal with ways of bettering ven- 
tilation by hoods, drafts, andfans, more 
efficient heating, and improved clean- 
liness. 

Eleven suggestions come under im- 
provements in equipment, including im- 
proved machines, replacement of parts, 
changes in position, rearrangement and 
changes in plant and its surroundings. 
Perhaps coming under this same head- 
ing are suggestions on waste elimina- 
tion, which deal with savings in 
materials, fuel, method of operation, 
powering, placement of personnel. 


‘Now when the material has been worked 
on all through the mill and finally goes 
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through our machine, it is inspected and 
often sent back because of some flaw in the 
material before it went through the ma- 
chines at all. The company could save a 
lot, and the men would be more satisfied, if 
the material had been rejected before any 
work was gone on it. The men who work 
on such stuff get disgusted with everything 
in general.”’ 

“One foreman makes us do two opera- 
tions at the same time. This causes a lot of 
scrap and poor quality. Our other foreman 
tells us to be careful and we make much less 
scrap that way and yet get just as much 
done.”’ 


The man just quoted, working as he 
does under two foremen, is in a position 
to judge relative values. Conse- 
quently, his observations and conclu- 
sions areimportant. Workers know of 
many improvements, since they work 
day in and day out in the same position, 
becoming ever more acquainted with its 
details, and finally developing such an 
accurate observation of their one job 
that no cursory survey by an engineer 
or efficiency expert can approach it. 
Moreover, the evils that workers alone 
are acquainted with are those most in 
need of elimination, since those known 
to management are already well on the 
road to correction. Yet the workers 
do not ordinarily feel it their place to 
contribute their findings. This atti- 
tude of the employee is, of course, a 
real and unnecessary loss to the man- 
agement. 


WHAT IS ON THE WORKER’S MIND 


A study such as this is extremely ef- 
fective in securing the workers’ reactions 
to local conditions—specific systems, 
specific overseers and specific policies. 
Each individual plant, in fact each de- 
partment, has individual conditions af- 
fecting the workers in different ways. 
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What is the effect of these conditions? 
Does the danger in this department 
affect the speed of work? Does this 
bonus system really set up incentives? 
Can this job be made more efficient? 
How should the foreman handle this 
case? Answers have come out in the 
interview program. The beliefs most 
pressing and most important in the 
worker’s mind can be determined by 
fair and impersonal interviewing. 

The more important expressions of 
worker philosophy found in this study 
have been tabulated. These specific 
instances relate directly to conditions 
present in the plants of this one com- 
pany, local systems of beliefs on the 
minds of the workers. They do not 
admit of a rigid classification, but have 
been grouped under these heads: 


I. Speed and requirements of the job 
in relation to rate of wages, 
safety, and quality 

II. Bonus system 
III. Supervision 
IV. Plant equipment and operation 
V. Women in the plant 
VI. General plant procedure and policy 
VII. Happenings in plant 
VIII. Miscellaneous 


Type one under the first heading— 
“There is a lack of incentive to improve 
work, since increased efficiency brings 
no return,” drew quite a number of ex- 
pressions, some of which are quoted: 


“This efficiency racket is unsatisfactory 
—a man doesn’t get any return if he pro- 
duces in six hours what it usually takes 
eight todo. Most men entering the factory 
lose all interest in their work—all they want 
to do is collect their pay. When a man 
shows an interest he should be encouraged 
more.”’ 

‘‘These machines make it possible for one 
shift to do the work of two—and besides 
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that the men have to work faster than for- 
merly—yet that doesn’t do us any good.”’ 

‘There is a limit to wages in this depart- 
ment that is very low. When you get that, 
no matter how much better your work gets, 
you can get no more money.”’ 

‘‘Seven years ago my task was five or six 
thousand—now it is 9500—yet I get nothing 
more.”’ 

‘‘Why should the workers help to increase 
production? They won’t get nothing, only 
be laid off.’”’ 


The bonus system is a sore spot with 
the workers in one of the plants studied. 
Many pertinent observations were re- 
corded concerning it: 


“‘T was working on a jig that called for the 
careful drilling of holes. Working on this, a 
man’s mind must be free to do a good job. 
A time limit has a bad psychological effect.’’ 

“This bonus war of everyone against 
everyone else is bad. It makes men neglect 
their tools and their skill, they just work 
ahead, and never stop to fix anything.”’ 

‘‘The fellows get together and set a rate 
at which they will work—102 per cent. If 
we go above that we get nothing and prob- 
ably will have our rate raised.”’ 


Many of these specific instances are 
characteristic of internal conditions of 
only this one company, the same states 
of mind would not be present in all 
plants: ; 


‘“‘The men here often read of the huge 
profits of this company—results of their 
work. How are they repaid? They are 
not, and therefore they all laugh at waste 
elimination, at suggestion boxes and the 
plant newspaper, at everything the com- 
pany suggests.”’ 

‘‘We aren’t allowed to smoke here be- 
cause once a man fell asleep and burned him- 
self. But then they carry big torches 
around the plant. Isn’t that more danger- 
ous than a cigarette? The foremen and 
office men all smoke—why can’t we?”’ 














A grievance often met by the inter- 
viewers concerned the lack of credit to 
the worker for improvements effected, 
resulting in the keeping of all ideas and 
new processes secret from the manage- 
ment: 


“One of the men in the plants developed 
a process which increased production five 
times. The foreman noticed it and told the 
bonus man that the idea was his own, to 
raise the task—from 12 to 60. I heard that 
man say: ‘No matter what ideas I get—I’ll 
keep ’em to myself.’ ”’ 


An especially important finding of the 
interviewers is the tabulation of the 
reaction of workers to immediate super- 
vision. The cases gathered are later 
to be classified under the varicus head- 
ings of the foreman training course: 
Coédperation, Discipline, Disturbing 
Types, Training, Leadership, etc. 


‘The foreman said to go ahead and do the 
best youcan. When the job was finished 90 
pieces had to be scrapped. Some men were 
punished for this and all of us were ready to 
quit—the bosses didn’t know what they 
were doing.” 

‘‘When my foreman reprimanded me for 
leaving the machine, I just walked out. 
But he is a good man, he found out I was 
right, and then he came after me to return.”’ 

“Our new foreman gets 25 per cent more 
work from us by leading instead of driving 
like the old one.”’ 

‘‘The girls get nervous when he shouts at 
them, and can’t work right for hours.”’ 

‘*The men deliberately waste material to 
get even with the foreman.”’ 

‘*The good-natured foremen are the ones 
we work for—when they are around we work 
and when they are away we work. The 
foremen we don’t like we work for when 
they’re around, but when they leave we say 
‘He’s gone away. Let’s loaf until he gets 
back.’ ” 


An especially interesting comment 
often volunteered by the workers was 
that they felt better after talking about 
their grievances. Often these griev- 
ances were real, the trend of the inter- 
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view focussing again and again on the 
one sore spot. 


SUMMARY 


Five College interviewersinterviewed 
243 employees, using the method of free 
conversation, rather than the question- 
naire method. It is believed that the 
workers in most cases confided their 
true beliefs and opinions to the inter- 
viewers. These expressions of opinion 
have been tabulated under fourteen 
general heads, as grievances or as fav- 
orable remarks. 

Little agreement is shown in the 
findings of the various interviewers 
until these findings are traced back to 
their origin in specific plants and de- 
partments. A composite tabulation of 
all the statements obtained is worth 
little; but the cause for this may be the 
normal diversity of conditions between 
and within plants. 

The important findings of this study 
are in the words of the individual inter- 
views. Here is a great wealth of sug- 
gestions and specific instances testifying 
to the worth of the interview method 
of study. The suggestions concern 
improvements known only to persons 
thoroughly experienced in specific proc- 
esses. The states of mind discovered 
to exist in workers through their freely 
offered opinions are in many cases re- 
actions different from those known and 
expected by the management. 

We conclude that it is possible to 
secure by this interview method a 
knowledge of what is on the worker’s 
mind and an ability to predict his re- 
actions to specific plant conditions. 
This will be further realized when the 
findings of these interviewers are later 
presented anonymously to the foremen 
in the plants studied. 


Manuscript received June 20, 1930 













A Monotonous Job in an Emotional Crisis 


By Rex B. Hersry, University of Pennsylvania 


Professor Hersey has previously given to PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
readers intriguing glimpses of his studies in industrial psychology, 
notably in the articles on “‘Rests—Authorized and Unauthorized,”’ 
published in June, 1925, and “Periodic Emotional Changes, in 
Male Workers,” in April, 1929. 


Factors determining the mental attitude of any person toward his 
life and work are often difficult to trace. This article, nevertheless, 
attempts to portray, through the intensive study of an individual 
worker, how the nature of a man’s job and his cyclical variations in 
mood color to a large extent his attitude toward a serious prob- 
lem of readjustment. The case portrayed, though not a usual one 
brings into high relief the bearing emotional processes and the nature 
of the job may have in the life of a worker. The study of an extreme 
case such as this helps in understanding those emotional reactions 
which less obviously but just as truly characterize the relations of 











normal men to their work. 


HE study upon which this article 
is based resulted from the desire 


of a large public utility corpora- 
tion in the east to learn more about the 
factors which influence the mental and 
emotional attitudes of its workers. 
The writer was invited, under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Industrial 
Research of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to make a year’s study of a 
group of normal male workers of vari- 
ous occupations, ages, personality 
types and nationalities. They were 


studied carefully in regard to (1) overt 
behavior, such as efficiency, lateness, 
cooperativeness, verbal outbursts, con- 
structive ideas, absentism, etc.; (2) 
inner emotional behavior; (3) domi- 
nant trends in thought and revery; and 
(4) such physical and physiological 
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items as could be either detected or 
measured readily in the plant, such as 
blood pressure, colloid content of the 
blood, weight, hours of sleep, illnesses 
or pains, and feelings of fatigue: All 
of these men had full knowledge of the 
study and cooperated willingly in de- 
scribing and analyzing their emotional 
and objective behavior. 

The wide awake modern employer 
realizes quite clearly that the mental 
attitudes of his employees are of very 
great importance to the successful and 
profitable conduct of his business. He 
is however, still handicapped by a lack 
of reliable information about the emo- 
tions of men at work. 

One of the most interesting facts 
about man’s emotional life, which has 
emerged from the analysis of the 














material collected, is that man’s per- 
sonality traits and emotional attitudes 
show a cyclical variation which cannot 
be explained as a result of external or 
obvious reasons but which seems 
to be characteristic of the individual. 
Seventeen cases were included in the 
first study and since that time, eight 
additional ones have been added. The 
same cyclical variation has manifest 
itself in every case studied. The aver- 
age cycle for all the cases is between 
five and six weeks, though two cases 
usually showed three week’s cycles 
and one a nine week’s cycle. The 
importance of a realization of this fact 
is evident not only in the field of indus- 
try but also in our social and home 
relationships. 

It is the purpose of this article, then, 
to present for consideration and analy- 
sis a rather interesting case history, 
which will give an idea of how the emo- 
tional cycle operates in a person’s life. 
At the same time it will show the im- 
portant part played by the type of 
work a man is doing in the proper func- 
tioning of his life. We shall designate 
this worker by the name of Worker S. 

At the time my study opened 
Worker S was a very skilled and effi- 
cient craftsman. Most of his work 
was in the open and since he was effi- 
cient and was working on piece work, 
his earnings were very high. In addi- 
tion, he really enjoyed his work; even 
in the rain he could often be heard 
singing lustily as he worked away 
under a car. As he said, “I usually 
get up feeling fine in the morning and 
feel that way all day unless the work 
goes bad or I have an argument.” 
This happy state of affairs was soon 
broken up by a regrettable accident 
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which so mangled Worker 8’s left arm 
that it had to be amputated. To 
make the situation even worse, Worker 
S had very shortly before become en- 
gaged. His financée spent practically 
all the time with him at the hospital 
until he was well enough to go home. 
Her sweetness and good cheer made it 
difficult for Worker §, at first, to realize 
the seriousness of the blow which had 
befallen him. His foreman went to see 
him in the hospital and told him not 
to worry, that he would arrange some 
sort of job for him when he was able 
to return to work. It is such interest 
and appreciation of their workers’ diffi- 
culties which make men admire and 
like to work for certain foremen, while 
they despise others for their lack of 
consideration. 

As soon as possible, Worker §S re- 
turned to the shop where the foreman 
gave him the job of looking after the | 
tools. It was the only work which 
could be devised for him but, as we 
shall see, it possessed many drawbacks 
for a man passing through such a seri- 
ous readjustment. In the first place, 
it was too obviously a gift. Worker S 
felt that he was not earning the wages 
paid him. Before he was hurt, one of 
the other men had spent a few minutes 
in the tool-room the first thing in the 
morning and then again in the after- 
noon. Worker S could not help realiz- 
ing that there was no real need for a 
full-time man in that position. In the 
second place, he had too much oppor- 
tunity to think, which, in his case, 
meant brooding over his troubles. In 
this respect his work is comparable to 
that performed by many workers at 
repetitive tasks which require little 
thought or skill. As such its influence 
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on the process of Worker S8’s readjust- 
ment is of very great interest. 

Worker S’s problem, however, was 
further complicated by another crisis, 
that of the relationship between his fian- 
cée and himself. Like many girls of the 
present generation, she had _ been 
brought up with the idea that she 
should have certain comforts and even 
luxuries. Had Worker S been able to 
continue with his old job, it is likely 
that his income was sufficiently near 
her standards for them to have mar- 
ried. His accident did not cause her 
to change her ideas of what she should 
have after they were married. Worker 
S saw no possible way .of gratifying 
them. Marriage with her, instead of 
being a goal toward which he could 
plan and strive, became a source of 
apprehension and dismay. Worker S 
is then confronted by three crises; the 
loss of his arm, the nature of his job, 
and his relationship with his fiancée. 
Though the inaugurating crises sprang 
from the loss of his arm, let us consider 
them all as being of equal value. 

Our daily study of Worker S began 
on November 7th shortly after he had 
returned to the shop. Monday and 
Tuesday of that week he was relatively 
cheerful ‘‘due largely to the inspiration 
of having seen my girl Sunday.”’ On 
Wednesday he came in a bit lower emo- 
tionally and about 10 a.m. was pulled 
down to acute pessimism in which state 
he remained the rest of the day. One 
of his fellow workers had said to him, 
“Aw, isn’t it a pity for a young man 
like you to lose an arm.” On Thurs- 
day and Friday he was much better, 
but on Saturday presented a complete 
picture of pessimism and disgust say- 
ing, “Today my situation is clearly 
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Even 
the anticipation of seeing my girl this 
afternoon doesn’t help, though that 
usually makes me happy.” 


before me in its worst light. 


The following Monday (second 
week) he was no better. He said, 
“Today I could not stay in that place 
(the tool-room) fifteen minutes. I 
don’t know what is the trouble. God, 
it’s enough to kill you doing nothing 
all day.”” On Tuesday Worker S was 
not quite so low because he had a lot 
of opportunity to talk with a fellow 
worker and keep his mind from dwell- 
ing too much on his troubles. Wednes- 
day, however, saw him drop back 
to the same low state of Saturday and 
Monday. He was debating as to 
whether or not he should give up his 
girl. He claimed, ‘She is a spend- 
thrift and has no idea of the value of 
money, but at the same time I must 
admit that she sure is fine and has done 
a lot for me.” This is the first occa- 
sion when we notice the actual prob- 
lem of breaking with his fiancée defi- 
nitely in his mind. It would seem 
that Worker S had been in a very, very 
pessimistic frame of mind ever since 
Saturday and it is probable. that his 
eyes were more keenly observant of her 
faults than usual when he was with her 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday. By 
Friday Worker S’s pessimistic mood 
seemed to have lifted. He said, “Today 
was a good day. It is not a question of 
what day in the week it is that makes 
me feel good or bad. It is when I get 
to thinking or when somebody recalls 
my condition, or what I used todo. If 
I have a heap to do, or if I have plenty 
of people to talk to who don’t recall 
my arm, I get through the day pretty 
well. If any of them things happen, 

















my life is hell until something happens 
to change me.” 

There is no doubt but that Worker S 
was largely correct in his analysis of 
the causes of his deepest depression, 
but he did not go far enough, for we 
have just been able to see that he 
passed through practically a week of 
very deep depression with no particular 
reason to account for it. It is true 
that on Wednesday of the week pre- 
vious a fellow worker had mentioned 
the loss of his arm and that this had 
made him depressed the rest of the 
day, but on Thursday and Friday he 
showed no effect and it was not until 
Saturday that his very blue mood 
started, on a day when, ordinarily, we 
find him to be most cheerful. 

The next week (third week) showed 
him to be fairly high all week in spite 
of an argument with his girl which 
occurred during the week. On Wednes- 
day he remarked, ‘“These three days 
of this week passed quickly. I don’t 
believe I looked at my watch once 

. itis the same thing every day. 
If I can keep from thinking, I am all 
right; as it is, I am usually up and 
down. One minute I am happy talk- 
ing with the fellows, the next, I may 
be in the dumps.” 

Monday of the fourth week showed 
him still on the happy side. He said, 
“My life may not be so bad, after all.”’ 
On Tuesday he received a disappoint- 
ing letter from his girl which depressed 
him, but only temporarily. The rest 
of the week, while his emotional state 
was both up and down, showed him, on 
the whole, to have a fairly good emo- 
tional resistance to the difficulties of 
his life, though it is quite clear that he 
had more cause for being blue, due to 
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his girl’s attitude, than he had during 
the period from Saturday of the first 
week to Friday of the second week. 

The following week (fifth week) was 
on the whole, an unusually happy week 
due to a combination of high emotional 
resistance and two external events. 
The argument he had been having 
with his girl was very satisfactorily 
settled over the week-end, and he was 
paid as a mechanic instead of as a 
helper as his boss had intimated might 
be necessary. He had almost no worries 
on his mind all week until Friday when 
he began to wonder why the firm which 
was making his artificial arm had not 
written him. He said, “Naturally, I 
am somewhat up in the air as I am lay- 
ing great store on the arm and what I 
can do with it. I will call them up 
tonight.” All day Saturday he was 
happy and excited because that night 
he was going to have his new arm 
fitted on. 

On Monday, December 12, (sixth 
week) he came to work in a very pes- 
simistic mood due, so he said, to the 
fact that his arm did not work as he 
had thought, and it also brought up 
the thought of his trouble and what 
he was before. On Tuesday an added 
worry struck him when a letter came 
from his girl stating that she wanted to 
come up after Christmas and start 
her trousseau. In spite of all these 
troubles his emotional state had risen 
considerably by Wednesday while by 
Thursday his pessimism had com- 
pletely vanished, and he was laughing, 
talking and joking. Here we notice 
that in spite of Worker S’s very real 
problems at this time, he was able to 
throw them off quite rapidly. 

Though brief periods of temporary 
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depression were evident now and again 
we notice no persistent depression 
until Thursday of the seventh week. 
On Friday he had very little to say, 
remarking on one occasion, ‘“The 
world would be different if hope were 
there;”’ on another occasion, ‘‘I am an 
example of what not to be.” On 
Saturday, he said, “I feel like getting 
drunk and staying that way; I am 
way down.” 

Sunday and Monday, December 25 
and 26, (eighth week) were holidays 
and I did not get to see him until the 
Tuesday following when he was still 
pessimistic. Wednesday showed him 
in a slightly better frame of mind but, 
as he expressed it, “Peevish and up 
in the air because H (one of the gang 
leaders) came in and implied it was my 
fault that the tools were not there for 
the men; and then I am still mulling 
over what my girl said Monday about 
my making good.” By Thursday he 
was ‘‘as good as usual.” This period 
of depression just discussed would seem 
to be a low period induced, primarily, 
by internal physiological or physio- 
chemical factors rather than external 
events. We find that it is roughly five 
and one-half weeks from the end of the 
last persistent low to the close of the 
present one, and from our analysis of 
the other men studied, we should expect 
Worker S to show similar cycles in the 
future, with a length varying from four 
and one-half to six and one-half weeks, 
provided that the five and one-half 
weeks’ period can be taken as the 
norm for WorkerS. The next low did 
occur during the fourteenth week 
making a six and one-half weeks’ cycle. 

During the sixteenth week he was 
unusually cheerful in which state he 
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remained until Saturday of the eight- 
eenth week, though he did have a 
couple of very low days during the 
seventeenth week because of another 
argument with his girl. His next pro- 
tracted low states, without obvious 
reason, occurred during the nineteenth 
and twenty-fourth weeks, making two 
cycles of exactly five weeks each. On 
Wednesday of the twenty-fourth week 
he said, “I can honestly see no reason 
for my feeling like hell this way except 
I am tired of carrying this thing (his 
artificial arm) around with me. [ 
have been trying to fool myself and be 
happy but it is no use. Life is too 
long. I don’t want to talk to anyone 
or be bothered. At home I don’t say 
a thing to any of them, but go right 
up tomyroom. I have hardly spoken 
to my father for a week. My girl is 
not the cause for there is no change 
between me and her.” 

My routine study of Worker S closed 
after the twenty-seventh week, but 
since that time I have kept in fairly 
close contact with him. He presents 
to our analysis a mixed and complex 
picture. In endeavoring to assist in 
his readjustment, where should one 
begin? It was certainly impossible to 
do more toward restoring his.arm than 
had already been done. The conflict 
between himself and his girl brooked 
no direct interference. The most ob- 
vious way of assisting him was a 
change in the conditions of his work. 
Not only was it distasteful to his ego in 
that it made him feel he was the object 
of charity, but it also seldom gave him 
emough to do to occupy his mind. In 
this respect it resembled work of a 
purely repetitive nature, requiring no 
varied physical activity or conscious 























mental effort, examples of which may 
be found in such jobs as spinning, cer- 
tain types of drill press and cutting 
work in the metal trades, certain forms 
of machine tending and, in some cases, 
modern household duties. Unless the 
mentality of the worker is too far 
above his job or his physical energy 
too low for him to do the work and yet 
find satisfaction in outside activities, 
such work does not seem to show harm- 
ful emotional results unless the worker 
is faced with a serious crisis as was 
Worker S. We have clearly been able 
to see how his reveries, while he was at 
his undemanding work, tended often 
to reinforce the difficult and helpless 
phases of his situation until life seemed 
so unbearable that he wished he could 
escape it all by fleeing to the West as 
a hobo, or even through death. 

On talking over the situation with 
Worker S’s foreman, I found that he 
readily agreed with this analysis and 
that he already had in mind a change in 
the nature of Worker S’s work. The 
new work which he proposed was to 
put Worker S in charge of the collect- 
ing and sorting of the scrap for the 
entire shop. This new work required 
a good bit of physical activity and 
offered Worker S a variety of minor 
problems to solve. It was, at the same 
time, mostly out of doors, a fact that 
appealed to Worker S very greatly as 
he enjoyed being in the open air and 
had always worked there previous to 
his accident. A certain amount of 
authority and responsibility was like- 
wise inxolved as Worker S had under 
him three or four day-laborers who col- 
lected the scrap. Worker S also now 
felt that he was really earning his 
money and was no longer being carried 
by the boss as an object of charity. 
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Some three or four weeks after 
Worker S had been put on this new job, 
I noticed on seeing and talking with 
him that his interest in life seemed 
greatly increased, and his general atti- 
tude toward the loss of his arm was 
much improved. Some four weeks 
later still he informed me that he had 
at last definitely broken with his girl. 
Now it is quite true that we cannot be 
absolutely sure that the change in the 
nature of S’s work was the most impor- 
tant item in bringing all these other 
consequences in its wake. Subtle 
processes of healing and of increased 
vigor and determination may also have 
been at work, yet the fact that im- 
provement took place so quickly after 
the change in jobs seems to make it 
incontrovertible that the most impor- 
tant single factor was the change in the 
nature and psychological implications 
involved in S’s work. The alteration . 
in the nature of his work did not do 
away with his cycle, as my continuing 
observation of him showed, but it did 
help to raise it in its entirety. 

As a general conclusion, I believe 
that we are correct in saying that the 
total plant situation and the physical 
condition of the workers, the two big 
factors in their emotional life, are 
largely in the hands of the employer. 
He, with the help of the employees, 
should be able to make his workers’ 
daily tasks ever increasingly satis- 
factory to them. Two methods of 
attack seem especially demanded: 

1. The selection and training of fore- 
men to handle those under 
them understandingly and sym- 
pathetically, not taking out 

their own emotional lows—or 
highs—on their workers. 
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2. More careful analysis of the men- 
tal, emotional and physical 
tension involved not only in 
the work itself but also in the 
total plant situation of the 
worker. 

Worker S remarked to me some two 
weeks after he had been put on his new 
job and then some six months later 
practically the same words. “I’d 
rather be here in the shop than at home 
or anywhere else. It sure is not like 
it used to be since I am out of the 
tool-room.” 

I offer this very human story as sug- 
gestive of the possible importance of 
any man’s working relations in all the 
various phases of his life. On my last 
visit back to the plant, Worker S has 
had even more duties added to his 
work and was still better adjusted to 
life in general, though the advent of a 
new foreman, who did not seem to have 
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the same personal interest in him which 
his old foreman had, was causing him 
a certain amount of apprehension. 

The case of Worker §S is not merely 
an individual picture. It represents 
the type of situations workers face, 
whether their source is in the home, 
the plant or their own physical bodies. 
In any plant, at any time, some work- 
ers or executives are confronted with 
major crises which lower efficiency, 
disturb emotional health and upset 
digestion. The cheering conclusion to 
be derived is that intelligent sympathy 
and understanding direction may 
prove of untold help. Employers’ 
efforts should be directed more and 
more to educating their foremen and 
workers to meet such crises and over- 
come them cooperatively with the least 
friction and loss of energy. 


Manuscript received June 26, 1930 
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The Disagreeable Job 
Selecting Workers Who Will Not be Annoyed 


By O. Mitton HaAtu, Personnel Research Federation 


Who wants to be a garbage man, working all day in filth and ashes? 
Thousands of strong, able workers as a matter of fact prefer this 
occupation to other employments and choose to stick to it year after 
year. They must be insensitive to annoyances that repell other men. 
Many kinds of work are characterized by some feature highly dis- 
agreeable to most people but not to all: a rank or pungent odor, in- 
cessant noise, stickiness of materials handled, cramped quarters, 
dust, grease, heat, dampness, monotony. To some men the solitude 
of the cowboy or the forest ranger is unendurable. 

Given an occupation like that of laundry marker, with a high labor 
turnover clearly traceable to some one annoying feature, how can the 
employment interviewer ascertain in advance which of the otherwise 
qualified applicants are least susceptible to that particular annoy- 
ance, and hence most apt to become stable, satisfied workers? 

Mr. Hall has analyzed this question and indicated a way in which 
the answer may be sought. 


The question of disagreeable jobs is analyzed and discussed. Some 
concerns have a high and costly labor turnover because of the pecu- 
liarly annoying or disagreeable character of the work. It is not greatly 
annoying to some but others are too disturbed to remain long. This 
paper describes a technique for detecting before employment those ap- 
plicants who will not be bothered by the disagreeable features of the 
work. It selects such a feature and finds by statistical means eight 
other conditions that are highly correlated withit. That is, those who 
are not annoyed by the first condition also tend to be unannoyed by 
the eight others, and conversely, those who are greatly annoyed by the 
first are greatly annoyed by the others. With this point established, 
applicants can be examined to find out how much they are annoyed 
by these other conditions. From this a prediction is made as to how 
much they will be annoyed by the job. Other things being equal, those 
found to be unannoyed by the job, so disagreeable to other people, will 
be selected as the safer risks. 
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HERE are jobs that we term 
disagreeable,—which means that 
they are disagreeable to most 
people. Yet there may be a small mi- 
nority who do not or would not feel 
unpleasantness in pursuit of such occu- 
pations, and it is these of course who 
should be doing the work. This paper 
suggests a method of detecting and 
selecting such workers, and analyzes 
the problem. 

The best adjusted, most satisfied 
worker finds some parts of his work un- 
pleasant. This seems inevitable and 
perhaps desirable. It may stimulate 
him. A too comfortable chair in- 
vites sleep rather than study. How- 
ever, there are many occupations that 
are exceedingly disagreeable when the 
wrong people get into them. 

There is the garbage man working 
all day in filth and ashes, and the 
scavenger; the laundry worker han- 
dling smelly socks and handkerchiefs 
that are worse; the miner in his nar- 
row, hot seam; the steel worker be- 
fore his fiery hearth; the fisherman ex- 
posed to climatic rigors. Miserable 
lots, some of us say, but hundreds of 
thousands do these jobs and like them. 
However, there are other thousands to 
whom the work is highly disagreeable. 
Through financial pressure they may 
continue at the cost of efficiency and 
happiness, or turn aside with warped 
attitudes toward work in general. 

We have spent a great deal of time 
and effort in developing methods of se- 
lection for jobs on the basis of apti- 
tude, measuring intelligence, various 
dexterities, and so forth, but have done 
less if not thought less concerning se- 
lection for temperamental “aptitude.” 
As we once took it for granted that 
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men finally drift to the occupations 
for which they have the greatest ap- 
titude, we are still prone to think they 
will gravitate toward emotionally con- 
genial work. Furthermore, though 
it is true that aptitude for a particu- 
lar line of work is in most cases prere- 
quisite to pleasure in work, it does not 
follow that all work for which we have 
aptitude will be agreeable. There are 
few without the ability to become suc- 
cessful laundry markers, but not many 
of us are without attitudes against dirt 
and body secretions which would call 
forth nauseating disgust at the first 
attempt at the job. 

It will be granted that from the 
point of view of both individual and 
employer it is expensive to enter an oc- 
cupation which proves to be exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to the individual. 
There is a need for methods of select- 
ing from otherwise qualified appli- 
cants those least susceptible to par- 
ticular disagreeable features of the job, 
that is, in occupations where the fea- 
ture is so prominent and disagreeable 
as to cause a high and expensive labor 
turnover. This paper suggests such 
a method. But first an examination 
of unpleasantness in work is in order. 

When we say that something is dis- 
agreeable we mean that experiencing 
it arouses unpleasant feelings. That 
is our individual view, based on our 
own experiences. But when a thing 
is generally labelled disagreeable it 
means that a large proportion of the 
population considers it so. Obviously 
some conditions are much more likely 
than others to elicit unpleasant re- 
sponses, that is, more people experi- 
ence an unpleasantly toned response to 
them, and the unpleasantness is greater. 























Thus the disagreeable occupationis 
one that necessitates doing certain 
things, being stimulated by certain 
things, that arouse feelings of un- 
pleasantness in a great majority of the 
people. But note that, strictly speak- 
ing, the job itself is not unpleasant— 
that is in the man. The odor of a 
stable is a pleasant aroma to some but 
a vile stink to others. This may seem 
to be an unnecessarily fine distinction, 
but it is not, for it means that that 
job which most of us call disagreeable 
may be actually pleasant for some few. 
Naturally, members of that last rare 
group—if we can find them—should 
be doing the work, not others. 

Now, feeling responses to stimuli are 
dependent on one of two factors, usu- 
ally both. The first is hereditary 
make-up—withering heat is unpleas- 
ant to most everyone. Whether or 
not this is due to an “instinct of self- 
preservation” we need not inquire. It 
does seem to have a direct hereditary 
basis. The other factor is experience. 
Stimuli, which originally do not evoke 
unpleasant responses, come to do so 
by conditioning. For example, the 
machine that was once a workman’s 
pride and joy may call forth nothing 
but fear after it has cut off his hand. 
It is probable that most aversions are 
the product of the two factors, some- 
times one being more potent, some- 
times the other. 

Probably no one will challenge the 
general statement that we should do 
all in our power to try to select work- 
men for a disagreeable job who will 
be temperamentally fitted to that job, 
that is, those who will not find the 
“disagreeable” work disagreeable. 
And no matter how unpleasant the 
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work, there is reason to think that 
there are such men. To use a rather 
grotesque illustration, even the inflic- 
tion of physical “‘pain”’ is “pleasurable” 
to some few abnormal members of the 
population! Some device to help de- 
tect applicants temperamentally suit- 
able to disagreeable occupations would 
be of value. 

There is no reason to believe that all 
aversions arise in a haphazard manner. 
Those that are acquired, not innate or 
inborn, are really habits, learned ways 
of responding to stimuli. And they 
may be parts of habit systems or atti- 
tudes. An attitude can be said to be a 
habit system that may determine the 
response to any number of situations, 
some never before experienced. ‘The 
attitude already having been built up, 
the response to a new situation per- 
haps may be predicted. The wider 
attitude determines the response, 
which in turn, after repetition, itself 
comes to be a habit. Of course the 
attitude, or system of habits, is no 
mystical entity but is made up of just 
such individual habits. 

Thus a particular worker who be- 
lieves that he is underpaid, that the 
company is making a slave of him, 
who deliberately restricts output and 
wastes materials, may also be expected 
to laugh at suggestion boxes, the plant 
newspaper, and very possibly to con- 
sider that the foreman unfairly dis- 
criminates against him. We cover all 
this by saying the worker has an “un- 
cooperative attitude.” Again, theman 
who believes that Russia should 
be recognized, that there should be 
absolute freedom of speech, that the 
navies of the world should be sunk, 
and that the church is not altogether a 
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boon to society, also may be expected, 
when first confronted with the ques- 
tion, to believe that birth control in- 
formation should be freely dissemi- 
nated.! Or we may safely wager that 
the worker who continually fears that 
a lay-off is coming, and that his rate 
will be cut, also worries about being 
cheated out of the foremanship for 
which he has been working so hard. 
There is a guiding “mental set,” 
whether or not the company has given 
him ground for his fears. 

It may be said, then, that habits of 
thought do not all develop haphaz- 
ardly,—nor do habitual emotional 
responses. And acquired aversions 
(based on innate factors in some cases) 
may be considered to be that. 

Upon this principle rests our sug- 
gested method of selecting workers 
who will not be annoyed by specific 
“disagreeable jobs.” 

Of course, the things about work 
which may be disagreeable are legion. 
We are interested now in specific, 
overwhelmingly disagreeable features 
intrinsic to certain occupations. In 
contrast to this may be mentioned the 
unpleasantness aroused by trying to do 
work for which one has no aptitude. 
Given the right man, that condition 
will make any sort of work disagree- 
able. 


A SUGGESTED METHOD 


To repeat, some occupations have 
aspects intensely annoying to some 
people and not to others. So annoy- 


1George B. Vetter. Measurement of 
Social and Political Attitudes and the Re- 
lated Personality Factors. J. of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 1930, vol. xxv, no. 2, 
pp. 149-189. 
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ing is the condition to susceptible 
workers that they are forced to leave. 
A high and expensive labor turnover 
is the result. Dried fruit packing is 
an example. The fruit is sticky to 
the touch. The packers have their 
hands constantly sticky. Everything 
they touch is sticky. To many work- 
ers this condition is disagreeable and 
becomes intolerable. They leave. A 
very well managed concern in this line 
of business attributes a great part of 
its high labor turnover to this con- 
dition. In laundries there is an im- 
portant job with aspects intensely dis- 
tasteful to many workers. This is the 
job of sorting, counting, listing and 
marking the soiled articles of cloth- 
ing. Nasty handkerchiefs and smelly 
sox are not nice to handle. The prob- 
lem is, to find employees who can do 
this essential work without feeling 
great annoyance. Plants manufactur- 
ing rubber products have a similar 
problem because of the odor and the 
sticky qualities of the materials. 

Obviously it would be valuable to 
have some means of detecting before 
employment those applicants who will 
not be troubled at all or who will be 
annoyed to a comparatively mild ex- 
tent by the disagreeable character of 
the job. Other things being equal 
they are better risks than the more 
susceptible applicants. Of course it 
is useless to ask the applicants di- 
rectly whether they are or are not. 
annoyed by the condition in question. 
They want the job. If the fact of free- 
dom from susceptibility is to be ascer- 
tained, it has to be done by indirec- 
tion. 

One way of doing this suggests it 
self. Perhaps there are constellations 

















or clusters of annoyances. Perhaps 
the man who is not annoyed by a 
certain situation is more likely to be 
unannoyed by certain other specific 
situations. If such is the case it 
would be possible, by ascertaining the 
degree of annoyance caused by these 
other things, to predict the degree of 
annoyance which will be caused by 
the first situation. In other words it 
would be possible to find out, let us 
say, how much it bothers a man to 
handle dirty linen without asking him. 
Data were at hand to test this hy- 
pothesis in a preliminary way. Cason? 
had a group of people signify the de- 
gree of annoyance caused them by a 
large number of situations and things. 
Each item was rated on the following 
scale: 
3—Extremely annoying. 
2—Moderately annoying. 
1—Slightly annoying. 
0—Not annoying. 
X—Have not been in the situation. 
The writer had at his disposal data 
for the first 122 complete cases. Se- 
lecting the annoyance ‘To see a per- 
son wearing dirty clothes” as a basis, 
because that was the nearest approach 
to the laundry situation, the problem 
was to find which, if any, of the other 
annoyances had a high positive rela- 
tionship to it. 
A rough index of relationship was 
felt to be sufficient for the purpose, 
so the coefficient of association’ was 


2 Hulsey Cason. Common Annoyan- 
ces: A Psychological Study of Every-day 
Aversions and Irritations. Psychol. Monog., 
1930, no. 182, 200 pp. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. Cason for 
the use of his data. 


From the four-fold table, — Q = ad— be 
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used, coefficients being calculated be- 
tween the basic annoyance and each 
of twenty-three others. Distributions 
of the twenty-four annoyances were 
made and dividing lines placed at such 
points as to give the most equal num- 
ber of “high” and “‘low” cases for each 
annoyance. For example, cases mark- 
ing the situation “To see a person wear- 
ing dirty clothes” as 3 (extremely 
annoying) were called “high,” and all 
below that (0, 1 or 2) “low.”” But in 
the much less generally annoying situa- 
tion “To have to get up in the morn- 
ing” all those above 0 were called 
“high.” 

The annoyances employed and the 
coefficients of association between 
them and the base annoyance, “To 
see a person wearing dirty clothes,” 
follow: 


_ 


. Tosee an untidy room........ 73 
2. To see the decayed teeth of a 

I diisnctsdemweinensas 72 
3. To hear a joke or story on a 

sex subject when in a group 

OF i aisicceacnsaseees 69 
4. To hear aman swear......... .67 
5. The odor of stale tobacco in 

the room of a private home. _ .67 
6. To see a person picking at a 


Le re 66 

7. To see a person wearing shoes 
that need ashine........... 64 

8. Tosee a person picking his (or 
DOP SOU isss nceceesctsvies -62 

9. A person continually criti- 
cizing something........... .67 
10. A person being sarcastic..... 45 
11. Tobe pushed wheninacrowd. .46 
Oe, PRN a cresin'sis-ccreekey.coreses 46 


13. To hear a person expressing 
extremely radical views on 
SU 4s ine ceesinenenan 89 

14. A person in conversation with 
me not paying attention to 
what Iam saying.......... .89 
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15. To be with a person who be- 
haves as if he (or she) feels 


WOE MICEIOL. nc cccccccccss OF 
16. The sight of garbage......... .36 
17. Orthodox, dogmatic views on 

ER Se ee 80 


18. To be with a person who be- 
haves as if he (or she) feels 


very superior.............. 24 
19. Theodore Gah... ........... 22 
20. To be laughed at............. 07 


21. An acquaintance snubbing me 
or not paying any attention 


RI oo arare cits a calc mimieetne — .06 
22. A person ordering me to do 

ae —.11 
23. To have to get up in the 

Tr 


Eight of the coefficients of associa- 
tion are higher than .60. In other 
words, people who say they are not 
annoyed to see a person wearing dirty 
clothes also tend to say they are not 
annoyed by those other eight things. 
The coefficient of association is no more 
than a rough index of relationship, but 
for this purpose, where only gross dif- 
ferences are desired, it has significance. 

It is interesting to note the inclusion 
of 3., “To hear a joke or story on a sex 
subject when in a group of people,” 
and 4., “To hear a man swear,” in 
our selected eight. Apparently moral 
dirt and physical dirt have something 
in common! 

The next step was to see how well a 
combined score of the eight predicted 
the degree of annoyance or non-an- 
noyance caused by the basic situation. 

Accordingly the number of “highs” 
and “lows” occurring among the eight 
annoyances was counted for each case. 
The former were given a numerical 
value of 2 and the latter a value of 0. 
Thus the possible scores ranged be- 
tween 0 and 16. 
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Figure 1 shows the distribution of 
these scores according to the original 
rating of “To see a person wearing 
dirty clothing” as a source of annoy- 
ance. The0O and 1 ratings are grouped 
because of the small number of cases 
occurring at that level. The differ- 
entiation, while far from perfect, is 
clear. If a man’s score is 4 or less, 
there are 32 chances in 34 that he will 
be less than extremely annoyed by 
dirty clothing. Seventy-four per cent 
of those rating the base annoyance as 
“extremely annoying” received a score 
of 10 or more; while 17 per cent of those 
rating it as moderately annoying, and 
only 4 per cent of those rating it as 
slightly or not at all annoying reach or 
exceed that score. To put it in ano- 
ther way, there are only 8 chances out 
of 50 that a man is less than extremely 
annoyed by seeing a person wear dirty 
clothing, if his score in the eight pre- 
dictive annoyances reaches or exceeds 
10. And the chances are but 1 out of 
50 that he will be only slightly an- 
noyed. * 

It is true, then, that some annoy- 
ances tend to cluster, that is, that peo- 
ple who are little annoyed by: a given 
situation or thing are likely to be also 
little annoyed by certain other defin- 
ite things. Conversely those who are 
greatly annoyed by the first situation 
are also greatly annoyed by the others. 
Therefore, by ascertaining the degree 
of annoyance caused by the latter 
group we may predict with fair ac- 
curacy the degree to which a person 
is annoyed by the first thing. This 
principle being established, we may 
apply it to aid in the selection of appli- 
cants for particularly annoying jobs. 
The annoyance being known, it is 
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necessary to find out with what other 
annoyances it correlates highly, or of 
what constellation it is a part. With 
this established, applicants can be 
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the job. Those shown to be unan- 
noyed by the job, so disagreeable to 
other people, will be selected as the 
safer risks, other things being equal. 
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examined to find out how much they 
are annoyed by the things in the con- 
stellation. From this we can predict 
how much they will be annoyed by 


The method of finding out the 
degree of annoyance caused by the 
various annoyances can doubtless be im- 
proved upon, to the probable improve- 
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ment of the predictive power of the 
group. A method not dependent on 
verbal statements, if practicable, 
would appear to be superior. The 
writer used data that were available. 

The problem of selecting workers 
for annoying jobs is a real one. 
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Methods that will improve such se- 
lection will save money, time and en- 
ergy. The method suggested here is 
sound, promising, and therefore de- 
serves actual trial. 


Manuscript received June 4, 1920 





Personality Tests and Scholastic 
Attainment 


By A. R. Gmuuianp, Northwestern University, anD Wrtu1aAmM H. Voas, 
Iowa State University 


To the controversy between skeptics and advocates of personality 
measurement as an aid in predicting scholastic accomplishment, 
Professors Gilliland and Voas bring fresh evidence. 


Two radically different attitudes have been held regarding person- 
ality tests. One group of students has been skeptical about their 
value and possibilities. The other group has often claimed more for 
such tests than could be justified. This article reports a study of the 
value of the Pressey ‘‘X-O” Test and the Colgate Mental Hygiene 
Tests, in predicting scholastic attainment of college students. The 
results, based on 144 cases, show them to be of little or no use for this 


purpose. 
purposes. 


HE purpose of this paper is to 
report a study of two well- 
known personality tests to see 


what they may add to the accuracy 
with which a general intelligence test 


will predict scholastic success. The 
problem will be attacked from three 
points of view: first, we shall see how 
accurately each of the personality tests 
alone will predict relative standing in 
classroom grades; second, we shall 
combine each possible pair of the per- 
sonality tests by multiple correlation 
to see if the accuracy of their predic- 
tion is increased; and third, we shall 
combine each personality test with an 
intelligence test to see if it raises the 
predictive value of the intelligence 
test. 

The tests used are: the X-O (cross- 
out) test of Professor S. L. Pressey, 


That fact, however, does not invalidate the tests for other 


form A!, and the Colgate Mental 
Hygiene Tests of Professor D. A. Laird, 
forms B2 and C2?. The Army Alpha 
intelligence test, forms 6 and 9, was 
chosen for the intelligence test. The 
Pressey test is a battery of four tests. 
Each has two scores, an “affectivity” 
and an “idiosyncracy” score. The 
scores of the four tests are combined 
into a “total affectivity” and a “total 
idiosyncracy”’ score. In the first of 
these tests the subjects are asked to go 
through twenty-five lists of five words 
each and cross out all words that are 
unpleasant to them. The number of 


1 Pressey, S. L. ‘“X-O’’ Tests for In- 
vestigating the Emotions, C. H. Stoelting 
Co., 3037-3047 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2 Laird, Donald A. Colgate Mental Hy- 
giene Tests forms B2 and C2, Hamilton 
Republican, Hamilton, N. Y. 
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words crossed out is the affectivity 
score. The subjects are then asked to 
encircle the most unpleasant word in 
each of the twenty-five lists. The 
word most frequently encircled by 
college students has been determined 
for each list, and that word is desig- 
nated the norm word for the list. The 
idiosyncracy score is simply the num- 
ber of lists in which a subject encircled 
some word other than the normal 
word. The second of the four tests is 
adapted from the Kent-Rosanoff* free 
association test, the third is a moral 
judgment test, and the fourth is a 
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this test are arranged in the form of a 
rating scale rather than calling for 
simple ‘‘yes’” or “no” answers as the 
Woodworth inventory did. The C2 
form is an introversion-extroversion 
test also arranged as a rating scale. 
The subjects are asked to rate them- 
selves only. 

The subjects were students in sev- 
eral classes in general psychology. 
Some of the material was given to 239 
students, but, when those who failed 
to take one or more of the tests were 
eliminated, there remained 144 cases. 
The semester average grades were ob- 


TABLE 1 


Correlations obtained between the scores on each pair of tests and between the scores on each test 
and the semester average grades 





SEMESTER 
AVERAGE 


ARMY ALPHA 


PRESSEY IDIO- 


couaatE C2 sSyNcRACY X-O 


COLGATE B2 





Army Alpha........... 
Colgate B2 
Colgate C2 
Pressey Idiosyncracy 


.43+ .046 
— .10+ .056 
.06+ .056 


— .21+ .054 
Pressey Total Affec- 


tivity X-O — .02+ .056 








— .24+ .053 
.00+ .056 


— .20+ .054 


— .19+ .054 


.34+ .05 


.12+.055 | .06+ .056 


.24+ .053 | .10+.056 | .11+.055 














designed to dis- 
neurotic, shut-in, 
and hyperchondriacal 
All are built upon the 


“complex-tapper”’ 
cover paranoid, 
melancholic, 
personalities. 
same plan.‘ 
The B2 form of the Colgate Mental 
Hygiene Tests is derived from the 
Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory® 
used in the army. The questions in 


> Kent, G. H. and Rosanoff, A. J. A 
Study of Association in Insanity, Am. Jour. 
Insanity, LXVII, 37-96, pp. 317-90. 

‘ Professor Pressey speaks of this as an 
attempt to investigate Freudianism ex- 
perimentally. 

5 Woodworth, R.S. Personal Data Sheet, 
C. H. Stoelting and Co., Chicago, IIl. 


tained for the same semester in which 
the tests were given. All the correla- 
tions in this paper are based upor the 
144 cases, and are calculated by the 
common Pearson formula. 


THE RESULTS 


Table 1 gives the correlations ob- 
tained between each two of the tests, 
and between each of the tests and 
semester average grades. It is evident 
that the scores on these tests as they 
stand alone are of no prognostic value. 
Aside from the correlation of Army 
Alpha with the semester average 
grades, there are only three correla- 
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tions that exceed four times their 
probable error. The three are: Col- 
gate B2 with Army Alpha, Total 
Affectivity X-O with Colgate B2, and 
Colgate B2 with Colgate C2, the last 
being ten points higher than either of 
the others. The highest correlation 
with semester average is the negative 
correlation of Pressey Idiosyncracy 
X-O. It suggests that students who 
encircle the norm words in the Pressey 
X-O test tend to be the better students. 
Combining each pair of test scores in 
multiple correlation® with semester 
average grades, we obtain the follow- 
ing results: 


Army Alpha and Colgate B2 with 
Semester Average Grades 
Army Alpha and Colgate C2 with 
Semester Average Grades. ....... .43 
Army Alpha and Pressey Idiosyn- 
cracy X-O with Semester Aver- 
ES bi ons bo etd rdnennancese 45 
Army Alpha and Pressey Total 
Affectivity X-O with Semester 
Pe 43 
Colgate B2 and Colgate C2 with 
Semester Average Grades........ 14 
Colgate B2 and Pressey Idiosyn- 
cracy X-O with Semester Aver- 
age Grades 
Colgate B2 and Pressey Total Affec- 
tivity X-O with Semester Average 
RN ot eco ct tay seer remcny swe .10 
Colgate C2 and Pressey Idiosyn- 
cracy X-O with Semester Aver- 
age Grades...... Saline vaiaabanie ee .22 
Colgate C2 and Pressey Total Affec- 
tivity X-O with Semester Aver- 
I £6 pebaccccccececewons 07 
Pressey Idiosyncracy and Total 
Affectivity with Semester Aver- 
I sex arivcvectenessceas 21 





6 The formula used is 
Rel2 = \" + r’e2 — 2rel-re2-r12 
1 — r712 
in which c is the Criterion, and 1 and 2 are 
the two combined scores respectively. See 
Otis, A. S., Statistical Method in Educational 
Measurement, p. 239. 
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The correlation of Army Alpha with 
semester average grades is raised in 
only one case by the multiple correla- 
tion, and that is when Army Alpha is 
combined with the Pressey Idiosyn- 
cracy X-O. The increase is but two 
points, from .43 to .45, which is too 
small to be significant. 

Since the Pressey X-O test is a 
battery of four tests, it might be that 
grouping their scores into one com- 
posite score would cover a significant 
correlation of one or more of them. 
Therefore, the idiosyncracy and affec- 


TABLE 2 
Correlations of individual ‘‘X-O”’ test scores 
with semester average grades and army 
alpha scores 





SEMESTER 


IpIosyNcRacy X-O pesmypes 





— .000 
— .168 
— .136 
— .044 








—.040 | —.189 
—.125 | —.203 
+.071 | —.055 
+.082 | +.059 











tivity scores of each of the four tests 
were correlated with semester average 
grades and with Army Alpha scores. 
The relations found are given in 
table 2. 

There is another possible use of 
personality tests. They might “spot” 
the unusual student, that is, either the 
student who is high in scholastic ability 
and low in intelligence test scores or 
vice versa. If such differences are 
common to both ends of the distribu- 
tion it would show in the correlation 
values in the form of a negative cor- 
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relation. On the other hand it is 
possible that a test might be very good 
in “spotting” one type of person and 
not for other types. The two tests 
were studied both by inspection of the 
scores and by a comparison of high 
and low quartiles on each of the tests 
with intelligence test scores and 
scholarship. Since presentation of this 
data would take more space than is 
warranted, the interested reader is 
referred to a Master’s thesis on the 
subject in the Northwestern Univer- 
sity library. Suffice it to say that 
there was no evidence of such spotting. 

From this evidence we must con- 
clude that the Pressey ‘‘X-O” tests 
did not give us valid prediction of the 
scholastic success of our group. The 
various correlations were all low with 
only one above .20 and that was nega- 
tive. This is in contrast to the results 
obtained by Hoitsma,’ who found a 
correlation of +.35 between Colgate 
B2 test scores and scholarship and by 
Chambers,® who found a correlation of 

7 Hoitsma, R. K. The Reliability and 
Relationships of the Colgate Mental Tests, 
J. of Applied Psychology, 1925, vol. 9, pp. 
293-303. 

8 Chambers, O. R. Character Trait 
Tests and the Prognosis of College Achieve- 


ment. J. of Applied Psychology, 1925, vol. 
20, pp. 301-311. 
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+.54 between Pressey ‘“‘X-O” scores 
and scholarship. Two hundred or 
more cases were used in each of these 
studies. 

What do these results mean? We 
cannot be certain but one thing is 
rather clear. Sometimes such per- 
sonality tests correlate with scholar- 
ship and sometimes they do not. , 
Thurstone® has recently found no cor- 
relation between a very exhaustive test 
of neurotic traits and scholarship, and 
points out that there is probably no 
relation between neurotic traits and 
scholarship. Our conclusion is based 
not only upon these studies but upon 
previous studies made by the writers 
and others. 

If there is often no correlation be- 
tween personality test scores and 
scholarship this does not necessarily 
mean that such tests are not valuable 
and useful. They may have much 
value in evaluating the individual. It 
does mean, however, that they may 
measure traits which bear no relation 
to scholarship. 


Manuscript received April 16, 1930 


® Thurstone, L. L. and T. G. Thurstone. 
A Neurotic Inventory. J. of Social Psy- 
chology, 1930, vol. 1, pp. 1-30. 
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Minimum Intelligence Levels for Several 
Occupations 


By ALBERT Sipney Becxuam, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago 


The findings of several practical investigations of minimum 
occupational intelligence levels are here brought together in con- 


Tables are given showing jobs that can be performed by those with 


mental ages from five to twelve. Beginning with the seventh or eighth 
mental age level some responsibility can be delegated to employees. 
Mental ages between 10 and 12 are capable of routine of a high type. 
Laundry employees rated as excellent have the highest average intelli- 
gence. Employees who are classed good, fair, and poor have about the 


same average intelligence. 


NUMBER of studies have been 
A made to establish the minimum 
intelligence necessary for suc- 
cess in specific occupations. This 
paper brings the findings of these in- 
vestigations together, presenting in 
chart form those sectors of the world’s 
work that may well be performed by 
persons with mental ages from five to 
twelve. 

The large part played by intelligence 
in vocational adjustment warrants 
careful consideration of the field. Con- 
siderable work has been done in es- 
tablishing minimum intelligence levels 
for varieties of work carried on within 
institutions for the mentally handi- 
capped. Best known perhaps is the 
work of the late Dr. Walter E. Fern- 
ald! at Waverly, Massachusetts, and 


1C. 8. Raymond, Industrial possibilities 
of the feeble-minded within an institution, 
Proceedings of the Fiftieth Annual Session 
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G. C. Hanna,? Superintendent of the 


School for Feeble-minded at Fari- 
bault, Minnesota. In addition to this 
a survey reveals that several large in- 
dustrial organizations are giving more 
and more attention to selection on the 
basis of intellectual suitability for 
jobs. 

It is not meant to imply that all 
vocational maladjustment is due to 
intellectual difficulties. Many are 
emotional. However, this paper is 
limited to a statement of minimum in- 
telligence necessary to profitable pur- 
suit of a number of occupations. Oc- 
cupations requiring a mental age of 
more than twelve years are not in- 
cluded. 





of the American Association for the study 
of the Feeble-minded. 

2G. C. Hanna, Efficiency of the mentally 
defective, University of Minnesota Bulletin, 
College of Education, Monograph No. 7. 
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TABLE 1 
What mental ages of five can do 





GIRLS 





Oonn ak & NO = 


. Wash dishes 
. Sand paper furniture 
. Serub and polish floors 


. Follow a pattern in simple sewing 
. Pare vegetables 
. Cut rags in accurate strips 


. Feed and fold from mangle . Wash dishes (by hand) 


. Simple domestic work 


. Brush makers’ assistant 
. Handle cinders and garbage 


. Make nets 


. Cut rags in accurate strips 


. Sew rag carpet 








TABLE 2 
What mental ages of six can do 





GIRLS 





“Im Ot PR WD 


. Mow lawn 

. Kitchen scullion 

. Mix cement 

. Handle freight 

. Brush making 

. Simple laundry work 
. Assist brick mason 


. Crochet open mesh 

. Weave rag rug with pattern 
. Simple laundry work 

. Operate mangle 

. Fold clothes 








TABLE 3 
What mental ages of seven can do 





GIRLS 





CONAAR WHE 


. Rough painting 

. Simple shoe repairing 
Drive 2-horse team 
Plow 

. Blacksmith assistant 
Chair cane 

Make brooms 

. Simple carpentry 

. Domestic work 


. Knit neckties and scarfs 

. Plain and Italian hemstitching 

. Cross stitch 

Braid 

. Sew rags for rugs 

. Simple domestic work 

. Hand ironing 

. Simple packing of small articles. (Pow- 
der puffs, etc.) i 


CON OR WD 








TABLE 4 
What mental ages of eight can do 





BOYS 


GIRLS 





or em CO tb 


—_ 


. Handle coal, ashes, and clean tubes 


. Pitch and load hay 
. General barn work 


. Paint outside and interior flat work 


. Cut hair and shave 

. Shingle and set glass 
Make wooden toys 

. Make nets 

. Garden work 

. Repair mattresses 


SODND 


. Stitch neckties (filet from pattern) 
. Make baskets 

. Operate bead loom (pattern) 

. Stencil work 

. Dress doll without help 

Operate scarf loom 

. Make dresses cut out by others 
Plain ironing 

. High grade domestic work 

. Hand weaving and knitting 


SOMBNAAPRWNHH 


_ 
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TABLE 5 
What mental ages of nine can do 





BOYS GIRLS 





. Entire process of broom making 
. Foot power printing press 

. Block paper into pads 

. Repair furniture 

. Paint toys 

. Higher processes of shoe repairing 
. Harvest vegetables and fruits 

. Mattress and pillow making . Pillow lace making 

. Learn an alto horn and manipulate . Sew in lining (hat industry) 
drums . Sew mounts on cardboard 

. Fancy brush making . Sew buttons 

. Make novelties 


. Knit stockings and mittens 
. Fancy basket making 

Cloth toy making 

. Pottery making 

Operate automatic rug loom 
. Cut out and make dresses 

. Plain cooking 


WONAAMNR WH He 
WWONAAR WHE 


_ 
o . 








TABLE 6 
What mental ages of ten can do 





BOYS ~ GIRLS 





. Setting and sorting type 

. Sign painting 

. Electrician assistant 

. Steamfitter’s assistant 
Form making for cement and floors 
. Shellacing and varnishing 

. Learn bass horn and cornet 
. Laundry work (detailed) 

. Garden work (detailed) 

. Farm work and dairying 

. Carrying mail 


. Raffia and reed work (pattern) 

. Basketry 

. Swedish embroidery 

. Operate sweater machine 

Operate looper for stocking toes 

. Starching and polishing (laundry) 
Fancy laundry work 

Fancy cooking, cakes, candy 

. Canning 

. Learn cornet and saxophone 


SODNAAR WH 


_ 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 


— 








TABLE 7 
What mental ages eleven and twelve can do 





BOYs GIRLS 





. Competent janitors . Sew garters and powder puffs 

. Stock keeping . Sew wire edges and facing in hate 

. Store keep (small) . Simple library work 

. Labeling and checking . Italian cut work in embroidery 

. Green house attendant . Power sealing in canning plant 

. Lawn (care taker) | 6. Learn first violin, cello, flute, and 
clarinet 
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* The material presented was drawn 
from investigations’ in the fields of 
psychology, psychiatry, and educa- 
tion. Tables 1 to 7‘ are arranged by 
sex and by the mental age levels. 
Each job or industry is placed at the 
level at which the minimum mental 
age can best succeed. Most of these 
are quoted from two or more sources. 


TABLE 8 
Classification and mental ages of 20 laundry 
employees 





EXCELLENT GooD FAIR 





mos. | yrs. 


10 


3 
& 


yrs. mos. 
2 








On » & bw PS to 








Average M.A. 





7 ill 7, 





INTELLIGENCE OF LAUNDRY 
EMPLOYEES 


The writer made a more detailed 
study of the intelligence of laundry 
employees in relation to the quality of 


3 For valuable information and sugges- 
tions, the writer wishes to express his in- 
debtedness to Walter V. Bingham, Director 
of the Personnel Research Federation in 
New York, to Andrew W. Brown, chief 
psychologist, and Miriam Geyer, psycholo- 
gist, Institute for Juvenile Research, and 
Emily Burr of the Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau in New York. 

‘Tables 1lto7cf. Industrial Possibilities 
of Feeble-minded by C. S. Raymond, op. 
cit., Occupational Efficiency of Defectives, 
by G. C. Hanna op. cit., and Douglas Fryer, 
Occupational Intelligence Standards, School 
and Society, vol. 16, p. 276. 
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their work. A questionnaire was pre- 
pared requesting laundry managers to 
rate their employees in four divisions 
as excellent, good, fair, and poor 
according to their work. Twenty per- 
sons were rated by the laundry man- 
agers. After these ratings were ob- 
tained, the 20 employees were tested . 
on the Stanford Binet. 

Table 8 contains the four classifica- 
tions of the employees according to 
the ratings of the laundry managers, 
the mental age of each employee, and 
the average mental age of each 
group. 

The 20 employees range in age from 
14 years 1 month to 24 years 3 months. 
Six of the employees received a rat- 
ing of excellent. They range in men- 
tal age from seven years two months 
to eleven years two months. The 
average mental age of this group is 9 
years one month. 

Seven of the individuals received a 
rating of “good.” The mental age 
range of these employees is six years 
eight months to ten years two months. 
The average mental age for this group 
is seven years, eleven months. Four 
persons were classified as “‘fair.’’ This 
group has a mental age range from 
seven years four months‘ to nine 
years two months. The average men- 
tal age for this group is also seven years 
eleven months. Only three persons 
were classified as poor in their work. 
The range of the poor or lowest group 
is seven years four months to eight 
years two months. The average men- 
tal age of the lowest group is seven 
years eight months. 

The excellent group is considerably 
higher in average mental age than the 
other three groups. There is much 
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overlapping of mental ages in the four 
groups. 

Some of the qualities that influenced 
the laundry managers to rate high 
were “‘congeniality on the job, desire 
to please, ability to get along with 
others, willingness to obey directions, 
and resourcefulness.”” Some of the 
factors that determined a low rating 
were, “laziness, quarrelsomeness, pro- 
fuse profanity, forgetfulness, ineffi- 
ciency and general ignorance.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1. A considerable amount of re- 
sponsibility in industry can be placed 
on both sexes at the eighth year men- 
tal age level. This intelligence is suf- 
ficient to cut hair and shave and for 
high grade domestic work. 
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2. Individuals with mental ages be- 
tween 10 and 12 are capable not only 
of much routine but also a consider- 
able amount of intelligent responsi- 
bility and supervision as storekeeping 
and the general routine of a hat or 
dressmaking establishment. 

3. Among the 20 laundry employees 
in this study the excellent workers 
have an average mental age of 9 years. 
A higher intelligence is found in excel- 
lent work than in the other grades. 
There is but little difference in the in- 
telligence of the good, fair, and poor 
workers. Apparently factors other 
than intelligence are of great impor- 
tance for success in the laundry craft, 
assuming a seventh or eighth year 
minimum mental age level. 


Manuscript received April 16, 1980 





Store and School 


Factors in the Success of Department Store Workers 


By Cora C. AtprerToN, Vocational School of Minneapolis 


The head and coordinator in the Retail Training Department of the 
Vocational School of Minneapolis has followed the progress of 


the girls in their later employment. 


She here compares their 


success with their school histories, their native intelligence, and 


their personal traits. 


A positive relation is found between intelligence test grades and suc- 
cess of girls in department store work. Financial promotion is partially 


dependent on tenure of employment. 
high in determining wages for the first five years. 


Selection of employer ranks 
Girls doing sales work 


generally earn more money than those in non-sales departments. Suc- 
cess is further dependent on personal qualities. 


ie A vocational school the problems 


of occupational guidance are per- 

ennial, immediate and crucial. 
We live in daily and hourly contact 
with the results of our counselling, 
good or bad. Since 1923-24 in the 
Girls Vocational School of Minneapolis 
we have been accumulating facts 
about our youthful entrants into the 
retail training department along with 
what these girls could reveal to us of 
store work in terms of their own men- 
tal, physical and other personal char- 
acteristics. ach new class presents 
the same questions in appealing anima- 
tion. Who succeed in department 
stores? What are the prospects as to 
wages and types of jobs? These hun- 
dred odd girls have been busy the past 
five years digging out of life the 
answers to their own questions. For 
the benefit of other youngsters who 
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will ask these same questions, this 
paper presents an attempt to group 
and unify these varied personal experi- 
ences into objective comments on the 
occupational sector thus illuminated. 
The girls who enter this department 
usually vary in age from fourteen to 
sixteen and one half years. ‘Most of 
them come from an economic level 
which necessitates their becoming self- 
supporting at anearly age. The great 
majority come from homes with a long 
history with the social agencies. By 
and large, these girls have not suc- 
ceeded with the grade school work or 
the first year of junior high school. 
Some of the girls have elected to 
work in the stores, others have not 
been permitted to take stenography on 
account of academic or intelligence 
rating and for them the course is a 
second choice. A considerable num- 
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ber comes because of the compulsory 
school law, only to withdraw at 16 
years. 

The students are placed in advisory 
groups according to social factors, 
such as maturity, rather than on the 
intelligence basis. 

The girls are rated carefully as to 
health, personal appearance, attitude 
and industry. Those rating satis- 
factorily are placed on a working list 
of each advisory room or group. The 
department stores call when in need 
of extra help and these girls on the 
working list are sent out to work for a 
day at a time, or longer in the case 
of the older and better prepared girls. 

Trade training is given in the stores 
by their education department instruc- 
tors and by helpers on the job. This 
training is supplemented in the school 
by the teachers. Training in specific 
jobs is given when the stores need 


extra people as on special sale days, 


and in rush seasons. Since there is 
rotation among the stores of the big 
annual sales the girls in training get 
experience on a variety of jobs in 
several stores. Frequently these girls 
prove specially valuable in particular 
stores and become regular Saturday 
“extras.”’ Experience is generally 
such that by the beginning or during 
the third term the girls have a decided 
preference for a particular store. The 
election of a preferred store is encour- 
aged and such girls are kept on a special 
reserved list for one store and rarely 
work anywhere else. In general the 
proportion of time spent in the actual 
trade work increases with the length 
of time the girl remains in school. 

As the following report will show, 
the size of the graduating classes is 
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increasing and along with that an in- 
creasing number of girls who are over 
the compulsory school age are staying 
the full two years and are receiving 
diplomas. At the present time about 
twenty-three per cent remain to grad- 
uate. 


THE DATA 


The data of the following report 
have been gathered in the six years 
from 1923-24 to and including 1928- 
29. In that time there have been 
graduated six classes with a total of 
95 members of whom three were boys. 
During the past six years no new boys 
have been enrolled and only those were 
graduated who would have had to lose 
ground by beginning another course. 
No further account will be made of 
their cases in this report. The num- 
ber of graduates by years from 1924 . 
to 1929 inclusively have been, 12, 13, 
13, 15, 15 and 27. 

For this discussion a person is con- 
sidered to be “‘in the trade’’ if she is in 
any position in a store secured as a 
result of her connection with the retail 
department of the school. 


GENERAL ANALYSIS OF DATA BY CLASSES 


Class of 1924: In this class there 
were ten girls and two boys. Six of 
the girls are in the trade, one is married 
and keeping house, one deceased 
(tuberculosis), one is in the local 
telephone company, one in a clerical 
position in a bank. Among the six 
in the trade the wages range from $12 
to $27 a week. Their jobs are dis- 
tributed as follows: 


2 cashiers: 
at $12 a week 
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1 office 
at $13 a week 
3 selling 
at $12 plus 2} per cent commission on 
sales 
at $20 guarantee on 7 per cent selling 
basis 
at $27 guarantee on 7 per cent selling 
basis 


Class of 1925: There were 13 in this 
class, one being a boy. Of the girls, 
six are in the trade, one is keeping 
house, one is in the telephone com- 
pany, two are in offices, one is a nurse, 
and one was not definitely located at 
the time of the report. Their wages 
range from $12 to $25 a week as 
follows: | 


1 bundler: 
at $12 a week 
3 clerical: 
at $14 a week 
at $19 a week plus an annual share of 
profits 
at ? 
2 selling: 
at $25 a week 
at $20 a week plus 2 per cent above 
quota 


Class of 1926: Of this class of 13, 
seven are in the trade, two are keeping 
house, one in the telephone company, 
one is a stenographer, one a clerk in a 
hotel in Chicago at last report, and 
one is unemployed. For those in 
the trade the wages range from $12 
to $30 a week as follows: 


1 writing checks and selling at $12 a week 

1 on the credit desk at $13 a week 

1 assistant paymaster at $15 a week 

1 receiving clerk at $16 a week 

1 receiving clerk at $18 a week 

1 selling part time at ? a week 

1 selling at $15 a week plus $15 on a side- 
line 
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Class of 1927: Of these fifteen girls 
12 are in the trade, two are keeping 
house, one is not located. The twelve 
in the trade receive wages ranging 
from $12 to $25 a week as follows: 


2 are wrappers at $12 a week 

1 in stock work at $12 a week 

1 in office at $13 a week 

1 charge authorizer at $13.50 a week 

1 cashier at $14 a week 

1 cashier at $15.00 a week 

1 selling at $16.50 a week plus a semi-an- 
nual bonus on the department profits 

1 selling at ? 

1 hosiery repair at $25 a week 

1 modelling and selling at $25 a week 


Class of 1928: Of this class of 15 
all are in the trade. Their wages 
range from $12 to $17 a week as fol- 
lows 


6 are wrappers or cashiers at $12 a week 

1 order board operator at $12 a week 

1 selling at $12 a week 

1 elevator operator at $12 a week 

1 charge clerk at $13 a week 

1 cashier at $14 a week 

1 messenger and stock at $14 a week 

1 selling and bookkeeper at $13.50 a week 

1 selling at $12 a week plus 2 per cent on 
net sales 

1 biller at $17 a week 


Class of 1929: Of the twenty-seven 
in this class 24 are in the trade, one is 
keeping house, one moved away and 
is in a clerical position, and one is 
marking shoes in a factory. Among 
those in the trade, the wages range 
from $12 to $15 a week: 


19 bundlers, stock girls, etc., at $12 a week 
2 selling at $12 a week 
1 selling at $12 a week plus 24 per cent 
1 selling at $15 a week 
1 cashier at $14 a week 
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There are girls in every class from 
1924 and including 1929 who are in 
the minimum wage group of $12 a 
week. This does not mean that they 
have stayed at just the same wage level 
all this time. In 1924 and 1925 
several of the girls began at the ap- 
prenticeship wage of $9.12. They 
have received actual advances in 
wages though they are at the same 
level as the girls who started this year. 
It is also noticeable that certain girls 
are getting better than the average of 
their classmates. To account for these 
variations and, if possible, isolate 
some of the characteristics of the more 
successful girls or the conditions under 
which they succeed better, further 
grouping of the data has been made. 


INTELLIGENCE COMPARED WITH O;HER 
FACTORS 


Since the minimum wage is fixed at 
$12 a week for those who have had nine 
months experience, we may interpret 
that wage as meaning one of four 
things. It may be the beginning 
wage; it may mean a job which pays 
only that amount; it may mean the 
policy of the store towards wages in 
general; or it may mean an individual 
who does not merit promotion in the 
opinion of those in authority. 

Different stores have. very different 
rates of promotion as reflected in 
wages. An increase of $.50 a week in 
one store may mean as much in the 
way of recognition as $2 or $3 a week 
in another store. By and large, any- 
thing above $12 a week means pro- 
motion of a sort and we may use this 
figure for dividing our cases. 

In order to determine the relation- 
ship between intelligence as measured 
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by the Terman group test and success 
of the girls on the job as reflected by 
wages received, the workers are 
divided into four groups on the basis 
of IQ scores. In the following dis- 
tribution none of the 1929 class are 
included. 

From 80 to 89 IQ, 7 cases are getting 
$12, 3 cases more, average $12.40, 
maximum $14; from 90 to 99 IQ, 6 
cases are getting $12, 10 cases more, 
average $16.06, maximum $30; from 
100 to 109 IQ, 2 cases are getting $12, 
9 cases more, average $16.09, maxi- 
mum $25; from 110 to 113, none are 
getting $12, 2 cases more, average 
$13.25, maximum $13.50. 

The two girls in the highest group 
are in the same store, both have had 
regular promotions but are apparently 
handicapped by the wage policy of this 
store. Wages in relation to their 
intelligence scores probably have little 
significance. 

Fifteen girls get $12 while 24 get 
more. Seven of the fifteen in the 
minimum wage group come in the 
lowest of the four IQ divisions. 

If we accept this rough division of 
wages as being logical, there is, in our 
limited sampling of cases, a marked 
tendency for the promotions to go to 
those with the higher IQ scores. 
Girls with academic ability which 
would make it possible for them to 
succeed in high school have good 
chances for promotion in this occupa- 
tion. 


TENURE AND WAGES 


There are still further conditions 
and qualifications to be examined if 
one is to refine the guess as to the 
probable success of particular girls. 
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What are the chances of promotion 
if one stays in the business a number 
of years? Summarizing our facts 
from the detailed analysis of classes, 
the chances that a graduate of the 
course will be getting more than $12 
a week are: 


Rs eprbhiccidabueeacenaceae 3:1 
titnneih i ¥inesssWadennnced §:1 
apie iicanced euaweeuied 5:1 
isch ourieekavaguedeen 4:1 
5 Eo ee 2:3 
In less than one year............... 7 


A second question that naturally 
grows out of this one is whether one 
might expect equally surely that there 
would be promotions if one remained 
in the same store for several years. In 
table 1 we have listed all the cases of 
graduates and a few nongraduates who 
are working in four stores together 
with their jobs and wages. 

In the opinion of the writer the cases 
here set down represent quite fairly 
the variations in four typical stores. 
It is evident that there is no trade 
uniformity of practice as to promotions 
in wages though individual stores 
show high consistency with their own 
policies. Store A has a wage range 
for the five years of from $12 to $27; 
Store B from $12 to $16; Store C from 
$12 to $15; Store D from $12 to $13.50. 

Further, it should be noted that 
there might be an opportunity for the 
junior girl to get into the selling force 
within the first year in Stores A, B, 
and C. In Store D there is a ruling 
that salespeople shall be 21 or more 
years of age. In this store office 
positions are considered as promotions 
from desks. It is the capacity for 
responsibility and maturity of appear- 
ance that is demanded by this store 


which accounts for the rule as to age. 
There has been a notable exception 
during the past five years in the case 
of one of the graduates who worked 
up to an assistant buyer’s position 
and later took a similar position out of 
town. 

In drawing conclusions from this 
table it should be kept in mind that 
all these girls are under twenty-five 
years of age and also that all the posi- 
tions accounted for are but a fraction 
of those in any one of the four stores. 
With that in mind, it is nevertheless 
apparent, that policy varies from place 
to place and that success as measured 
in wages during the first five years is 
conditioned by the choice of employers. 


WAGES AND TYPE OF JOBS 


What can our cases show of the 
variation of wages with jobs? Below 
is a distribution of the cases by store, 
job and weekly wage. Again a few 
drop-outs have been included with 
the graduates. 


Job: Cashier-wrapper-bundler 


Store A Store B 
1 @ $16.00 1 @ $16.00 
2@ 14.00 1@ 14.00 
6@ 12.00 4@ 12.00 

Store C Store D 
13 @ $12.00 1 @ $13.50 
5@ 12.00 

Store X Store Y 
1 @ $15.00 1 @ $15.00 


Job: Stock work 


Store A 
4 @ $12.00 


Store D 
1 @ $12.00 


Job: Receiving Room Clerk 


Store A 


1 @ $16.00 
1@ 14.00 


Store D 
2 @ $12.00 
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Store X 
1 @ $18.00 


Store Z 
1 @ $12.00 


Job: Office (clerical) 


Store A Store D 
1 @ $17.00 3 @ $13.00 
1@ 14.00 
1@ 12.00 


Store C 
2 @ $13.00 


Job: Selling 
Store A 


2 @ $12 plus 2}% commission on net sales 
1@ 12 plus 2% above quota 

1@ 20 plus 2% above quota 

1@ 20 on 7% basis 

1@ 27 on7% basis 


Store C Store B 
1 @ $15.00 1 @ $14.00 
3@ 12.00 


Other selling positions outside of Stores 
A, B, C, and D 


1 @ $16.50 plus semi-annual bonus on 
department 

1@ 15.00 plus 4 per cent above quota 

2@ 12.00 

1@ 13.00 (bakery goods) 

1@ 183.50 (grocery) 

1@ 15.00 (delicatessen department) 

1@ 15.00 (jewelry) 

2@ 25.00 out of town 


This compilation confirms the gen- 
eral impression that those who are in 
the places where the actual exchange 
of goods and money takes place have 
the best opportunity to demonstrate 
arithmetically their value to the busi- 
ness. Sales people are recruited from 
non-selling jobs within the organiza- 
tion and from the outside. The pro- 
portion of selling and non-selling jobs 
varies with different stores from one 
to two, or even as high as one to three, 
respectively. 
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PERSONAL QUALITIES AND SUCCESS 


We have considered the effect of 
various factors in determining success, 
such as native ability as represented 
in IQ score, length of time in the trade, 
selection of a particular store with 
reference to wage policy, and choice 
of jobs within a given store. There 
remain certain cases without adequate 
explanation. Employees with suffi- 
ciently high intelligence, and with 
years enough to their credit to be 
getting the maximum for their group, 
are seen to be getting the minimum or 
are out of employment altogether. 
Below are given descriptions of eight 
persons who lost jobs. 

E. P., IQ 110, class 1929. Was let 
out of her job about January first 
1929 because of personal difficulties 
with another girl on the same desk. 
Her work had been considered entirely 
satisfactory both during her training 
period and after placement. The 
employment manager attempted to 
straighten matters out by separating 
the two girls. When matters did not 
clear up there seemed no course open 
except to dismiss both girls. 

E. E., IQ 80, class 1927. Un- 
married mother. 

A. P., IQ 98, 1926. Conduct out- 
side the store was such that it seemed 
inadvisable to have her associated 
with the business. She was getting 
$14 a week in a job which she told the 
co-ordinator offered every chance for 
advancement. While in school she 
was personally dirty, coarse in manners 
and generally vulgar in attitudes. 

E. S., IQ 81, 1929. Is working at 
present but was let out of her first 
job because of gossiping about the 
business. 
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E. B., IQ 84, 1927. Has never had 
a permanent job but has been called 
frequently as an extra. The criticism 
of her during the training period was 
that she was too talkative. Her case 
was persistent and flagrant. 

H. N., IQ 92, 1926. Has bad 
habits of eating, stubbornly refused 
to seek or take good advice or to try 
to eat sensibly. She lost her first 
job because of the anxiety caused other 
employees who feared that she had 
contracted tuberculosis. She secured 
another job after several months but 
is now working part-time because of 
her health. 

I. J., 1Q 85, 1925. Was dismissed 
after several montas because of slack- 
ness in matters of personal responsi- 
bility. Club members in her store 
had to appeal to the education depart- 
ment repeatedly to get her to return 
athletic suits and equipment which 
belonged to the club. 

I. W., IQ 85-90, ex 1926. Failed 
in her training work because of being 
too “bossy.” She gave orders to 
other girls about her without au- 
thority. 

Other criticisms made by the store 
supervisors are on such personal 
matters as unbusinesslike dress, un- 
kempt hair, personal uncleanliness, un- 
tidy clothes. Some girls now in 
positions have had such criticisms 
made but have corrected the matter 
or have gone where such refinements 
were not an asset. 

In none of the above cases were the 
girls dismissed because they could not 
do the specific task assigned them. 
With the careful selection of the girls 
and the periods of tryout on the jobs 
during training, it is rare indeed that 
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one of these girls is dismissed because 
of being unequal to the work itself. 
Their failures have been due to the 
lack of such social qualities as good 
manners, acceptable standards of per- 
sonal caqnduct, and the ability to co- 
operate. There is interesting corrob- 
orating evidence reported in ‘Causes 
for Discharge’ by John M. Brewer 
in the PERSONNEL JOURNAL for Octo- 
ber, 1927. He says of the 4375 cases 
tabulated that ‘‘the social understand- » 
ing causes constitute the controlling 
reasons in about five-eighths of the 
cases’’ [of discharge]. The proportion 
of failures because of social reasons in 
this semi-public occupation would 
doubtless be much higher than in the 
cases studied by Mr. Brewer. 


SUMMARY 


This report necessarily remains in- 
conclusive. However, we find support - 
for opinions which we have held with 
more or less faith, namely, that such 
abilities as are measured by the in- 
telligence tests have significance in 
selecting junior employees of retail 
stores; that there is a difference be- 
tween the higher and lower groups in 
the probability of wage advances; 
that the dividing line for the type of 
stores considered is in the neighbor- 
hood of 89 IQ.; that within the limit 
of these records, wage increases gener- 
ally vary directly with the length of 
employment; that personal and social 
factors have an importance even 
greater than that of intelligence above 
a fairly definable minimum; that the 
selection of the employer ranks high 
in determining one’s wages for the 
first five years. 


Manuscript received December 1, 1929 











Vocational Guidance and Selection in 
Belgium 


By A. G. Curistraens, Brussels! 


Professor Christiaens, distinguished leader in the administration 
of vocational guidance, is Director of the Intercommunal Office for 
Vocational Guidance and Placement of Boys and Girls in the 


Brussels District. 


Ten communes are associated in this public 


undertaking, which 1s supported by the Province of Brabant and 


the Belgian Ministry of Labor. 


I. OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 


CCUPATIONAL orientation 
() or vocational guidance has 

been investigated since 1909 
by the members of a private society, 
“La Société Belge de Pédotechnie.”’ 
Its founder and principal worker was 
Mr. Arthur Nijns. In the beginning 
the problem was examined only from 
an academic point of view, the so- 
called “Brussels System’”’ not taking 
on a precise form until about 1913. 

The axioms which have _ been 
adopted are the outcome of long ex- 
perience; theory has been inspired di- 
rectly from practice. These few 
axioms and principles are as follows: 

1. Native disposition is of primary 
importance. All that may be acquired 
is secondary. What has been ac- 
quired may serve as example and as 
information. One proceeds from this 


1 Office Intercommunal pour |’Orientation 
professionelle et le Placement des Jeunes 
Gens et des Jeunes Filles dans |’ Aggloméra- 
tion Bruxelloise. 

This article was prepared by the author 
in English. 


dominant idea: A child whose early 
education has been neglected, or who 
has been adversely affected by un- 
fortunate circumstances, may be in- 
structed or improved. Lack of school- 
ing is therefore a factor to be reckoned 
with, but is not primary. 

2. Success in most occupations re- 
quires special aptitudes. 

These aptitudes are the direct cause 
of the specific state of the organism, 
giving more or less scope to reaction 
due to stimulation and environment. 
This state evidently varies according 
to the individual and to hereditary 
forces. According to the degree of 
amplitude of reaction produced by 
stimulation and according to changes 
they produce in the tissues, accelera- 
tion is more or less deeply marked, and 
aptitudes are feeble, average, strong 
or very strong. 

Native disposition is the source of 
aptitude. The measure of this na- 
tive disposition is the subject’s edu- 
cation. 

We will take notice only of the dis- 
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positions which differ markedly in dif- 
ferent individuals. A great many dis- 
positions are possessed by nearly all 
people; in them individuals may differ 
only to a small degree. On the other 
hand we may designate as “Special 
Aptitudes” those which are most im- 
portant in adaptation to work, and 
without which the worker cannot pro- 
duce a really superior product. 

3. To determine these special apti- 
tudes one must analyze the occupa- 
tion with the aid of an expert techni- 
cian. This occupational research can 
be made useful only by discovering the 
differences between very good work- 
men and average workmen. To this 
end it is necessary: (a) to observe the 
worker at his work; (b) to conceive 
or to choose tests that will measure 
the more important functions neces- 
sary to success in the given occupa- 
tion; (c) to repeat these tests, or if 
necessary to renew the whole process 
of examination, until one has found the 
functions which differentiate excel- 
lent workers from average workers; (d) 
to examine the apprentice on the basis 
of the information already acquired 
and to formulate a prognosis from this; 
(e) to follow up the apprentice and to 
compare his later success and revealed 
qualities with the prognosis. 

4. All dispositions and counter indi- 
cations of a physiological order must 
be determined by a qualified physician. 
Sensory aptitudes may be investigated 
by a vocational guidance specialist. 
Only in exceptional cases, where there 
is doubt, must one have recourse to a 
medical specialist. 

The examination of each subject 
from a physiological standpoint really 
ought to be made only by a physiolo- 
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gist. This however, is practically im- 
possible. The physiologists (those 
who are really worthy of the name) 
are too rare and would hesitate to un- 
dertake such heavy responsibility. In 
order to overcome this obstacle, guid- 
ance counselors should be trained by 
such specialists. 

Along these lines the Intercommunal 
Office of Occupational Orientation of 
Brussels, in collaboration with the In- 
stitute of Higher Studies of Belgium, 
has conducted a special series of 
courses since 1923. 

5. The choice of an occupation can- 
not be wisely made without taking into 
consideration two additional factors: 
the state of the labor market, and the 
immediate future of each occupation. 

This method of occupational orien- 
tation has been evaluated by means of 
controlled studies. The results were 
published in Bulletin No. 29 (1928) by 
the Intercommunal Office. It has 
been put into practice in different 
suburbs of Brussels, Schaerbeek, St. 
Josse ten Noode, and elsewhere. The 
local offices of these suburbs are very 
well organized. 

According to a more comprehensive 
plan, Mr. Rouvroy, director of the 
Central Station for Observation at 
Moll-Huttes, places as the basis of 
re-education of children confined to 
“reformatories,”’ the necessity of moral 
recuperation. Occupational orienta- 
tion here becomes only the final chap- 
ter in the medico-psycho-pedagogical 
analysis of each subject. 

In order to keep unbroken the social 
development of the adolescent and to 
utilize his past life in order to build up 
the future as surely and as promptly 
as possible, he has adopted the method 
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of elimination. He asks first, what 
was the theoretical and practical oc- 
cupational instruction received by the 
subject before his transfer to the Ob- 
servation Station? (It is necessary to 
begin the moral and a social re-educa- 
tion of the subject without loss of time.) 
Second, what are the motives or rea- 
sons for his like or dislike of any given 
subject? This is an important factor 
in the moral re-education. Third, 
which of his preferences are the more 
acceptable to his family? (The most 
desirable solution is that the child re- 
turn to his parents with future in- 
tentions which will be most acceptable 
to them.) Fourth, which are the basic 
aptitudes or inaptitudes of the subject 
for the occupation which was proposed 
or practiced before commitment, or 
for the occupation preferred by either 
the subject or his parents? Fifth, 
what surrounding conditions must be 
observed? Sixth, what is the final 
occupational diagnosis? (General oc- 
cupational orientation and trials are 
given in different lines in succession 
according to possibility of success.) 
In Charleroi, an industrial center of 
importance, in the province Hainaut, 
Mr. Jules Hiernaux, director of the 
Charleroi Trade School has under- 
taken to establish a center of occupa- 
tional orientation according to his own 
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particular ideas. Here are his views 
on the subject: 

To begin with, we allow the pupil 
to choose his occupation, leaving him 
free to all influences, to the advice of 
parents, friends, and school master. 
As soon as he has made his choice a 
preliminary examination is given. A 
physician examines cases where there 
is doubt as to the physical ability of a 
child to carry out a chosen occupation. 
This sometimes brings a change of 
specialty and sometimes the abandon- 
ment of this school for another. The 
young men are then observed during 
their stay at school. We observe their 
physical development, noting any pos- 
sible defect due to the special trades 
chosen. We have followed only the 
careers of the subjects where there 
was doubt, but in the future obser- 
vation will be made of all students 
and we will try to extend this ob- 
servation to graduates until the age of 
twenty. 

The general director of the Charleroi 
School of Trades has no confidence 
in the present status of tests. Until 
their absolute value is definitely 
proven he prefers to have nothing to 
do with them. The difficulties of oc- 
cupational orientation appear to him 
to be not only numerous but nearly 
insurmountable. 


II. OCCUPATIONAL SELECTION 


Occupational selection, a branch of 
psychotechnics, is even more recent. 
It dates from after the war. 

A first trial in selection of street 
railway motormen took place in the 
Brussels Tramways in 1921. It was 
directed and supervised by Dr. Houd- 


mont but has been abandoned for 
years. In 1923 one of our most promi- 
nent industrial companies doing work 
of a mechanical sort experimented with 
tests, and after having sufficient guar- 
antee of success, inaugurated a service 
of selection with the intention of apply- 











ing the system to recruiting its numer- 
ous personnel. (At the present time 
they employ 9250 workmen and 1500 
other employees). This company is 
headed by men of great prudence who, 
realizing that their prestige may cause 
others to imitate, wish to prove or dis- 
prove the value of tests before leading 
others to use them. 

The systems at present in use, which 
are naturally and logically only tem- 
porary, are very restricted in their 
scope. The tests used are culled from 
different sources known to psycho- 
technical specialists. Some of them 
were taken from Thurstone and Thorn- 
dike in the United States. The Ameri- 
can system of presentation has been 
adopted in most cases, probably be- 
cause of the saving in time, and its 
facility for group examination. Rus- 
sian and German tests are also used. 

When we speak of the “system at 
present used” we without doubt make 
a mistake. In reality it is only a 
matter of a conglomeration of hypo- 
theses which is being carefully sifted 
with much patience. One experi- 
ments and makes forecasts, takes note 
and abandons certain ways and means 
which have proved faulty. And this 
is the best way possible, for eventually 
the best method of selection will be 
forthcoming. The attitude of the ex- 
ecutives of the company on this score 
is remarkable. They are able to con- 
tain their impatience, they know ex- 
actly what they are aiming at, and 
they understand that hurry is useless. 
This broad-minded attitude in face of 
so newa problem happily negatives any 
desire for undue haste as is so often 
the case when business men treat psy- 
chotechnic matters like any other new 
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material from which some special usage 
is required, and a given output ex- 
pected. 

The company saw perfectly well 
that after the Armistice it would be 
necessary to look after the occupa- 
tional education of its workers. It 
not only formed a school for its 
apprentices, but also centers of train- 
ing for its workmen, for its depart- 
ment heads, for its engineers and for 
all others. 

Up to the present time tests have 
been used only for the selection of 
apprentices to the industrial school, 
of boys for assembling machines, and 
of the feminine workers. Methods of 
selecting qualified workmen are in 
preparation, and soon new trials will 
be made. 

For each group of workers a special 
cardex is prepared. The tests of 
course differ according to the case in 
hand, but all are of the same order. 
One tries to get to the bottom of the 
mental functions, muscular force, en- 
durance, and so on. 

Space is not available for details. 
The first work undertaken was the 
classification of the tests according to 
the scheme of Claparéde. The sub- 
ject’s scores are recorded in profile. 

In May 1928 we started a second ex- 
periment on selection, this time in an 
important colonial firm which requires 
a very diverse personnel. Not only 
do they require men who have perfect 
trade knowledge, but who have, over 
and above their practical knowledge, 
the necessary constitution with which 
to live the colonial life. They must 
be adaptable to the climate, to disci- 
pline, and to separation from friends 
and families. They must be men who 
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can understand the native psychology 
and who will be capable of directing 
without giving rise to regrettable inci- 
dents. 

In order to be able to judge of their 
physical state, this firm has at its dis- 
posal very capable physicians. In or- 
der to ascertain the vocational value 
of the applicant engaged by them, they 
have a method which has proved its 
worth. But in order to judge the 
other qualities required in a good 
colonial worker, they are experiment- 
ing with psychotechnical methods. 
The trials which extended over the 
period of more than a year have, it 
seems, given good results, as the firm 
has established on its premises a spe- 
cial selection service. Due to our co- 
operation, the loss, which was formerly 
33 per cent, has been reduced to 7 per 
cent. 

The method employed consists of 
tests, but these tests are not here uti- 
lized in the usual way. The subject 
is put in the presence of different 
kinds of work to be done, and by 
means of new apparatus his behavior 
is observed and noted; and it is from 
the point of view of his behavior that 
the chief of the laboratory conducts 
the trials. The test scores have in 
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It is 
the applicant’s behavior when placed 
in the test situation which gives the 
necessary indications and it is on this 


many cases no particular use. 


basis that diagnosis is made. A man’s 
actions are always more revealing than 
judgments of vague character traits. 
They bring out more than any cross 
questioning can possibly do. This is 
more or less new in psychotechnics, 
and will certainly be of interest to 
psychotechnicians who have _ just 
placed on their next international con- 
ference program the question of char- 
acter and ways of detecting and meas- 
uring real character. 

Up to the present time no other 
applications have been made in this 
country of scientific selection methods 
in industry or commerce. 

This picture of what has already 
been done is probably not very impos- 
ing. But the Belgians are in general 
not a people to jump at new-fangled 
methods. They will study them 
slowly and carefully, wishing to make 
an exact evaluation of these new 
methods. They will adopt them only 
when certain of their usefulness and 
reliability. - 


Manuscript received December 1, 1929 











The (British) National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology 


By C. Scarsorovuaa, London 


Psychologists and management engineers who have watched with 
satisfaction the steady growth of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology in Great Britain will be glad to see this fresh account 


of its aims and accomplishments.! 


This paper deals with the formation and purpose of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology and outlines the work it is doing in 
its factory investigations, in its personnel studies, in vocational guidance, 


and in research and education. 


It discusses the importance of 


psychology’s contribution to industry, and the relation of the 
psychologist to the production engineer and to management research. 


trial Psychology was formed in 

1921 for the determination and 
application of psychological and phys- 
iological principles and methods in 
the solution of industrial problems. 
The experiments of the Health of 
Munition Workers Committee during 
the Great War had indicated the vast 
possibilities of such work, and already 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
was continuing the work of the Com- 
mittee in the general industrial field. 
But whereas the Board studied prob- 
lems of wide industrial significance or 
the problems of a particular industry 


ic National Institute of Indus- 


1 For further information concerning the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
see its Journal and Annual Reports, copies of 
which are on file at the Personnel Research 
Federation office, or correspond with the 
Director of the Institute, Charles S. Myers, 
Aldwych House, W.C.2, London, England. 
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as a whole, the Institute was formed to 
investigate also the peculiar difficulties - 
of the individual factories in which its 
investigators would work. Special 
conditions often make difficult the 
direct utilisation of the findings of a 
general research, while most industrial 
and commercial concerns have no 
member of their staff with the time and 
the knowledge necessary for the appli- 
cation of the methods of industrial 
psychology. The use of the special 
technique of the psychologist needs 
definite psychological training, and 
the solution of industry’s problems is 
possible only through the cooperation 
of men with a sound knowledge of 
psychological principles and with train- 
ing in the methods of applying that 
knowledge in the industrial field. 

The Institute’s investigator ap- 
proaches his problems from the psycho- 
logical, the human viewpoint. His 
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knowledge of psychology ‘provides 
him with a weapon of diagnosis for 
analysing the working situation and 
discovering the various causes of 
human inefficiency and discontent.” 
His recommendations have to be 
desirable psychologically, as well as 
sound economically. And this double 
criterion gives him a definite advantage 
over the production engineer, who is 
apt, through ignorance of psychological 
principles and data or through indiffer- 
ence to them, to ignore the first 
criterion and to lay what seems to the 
psychologist to be an undue stress upon 
the second. The psychologist has the 
advantage of his knowledge of the 
psychological and physiological differ- 
ences between individuals; he realises 
the limits they impose upon standardi- 
sation of working method. He knows 
the importance of rhythm in work, 
and that while certain movements in 
a work sequence may be definitely 
wasteful of time and energy, there 
are other “‘useless’’ movements which 
increase productivity by making the 
work rhythmical. Each worker has 
his own individual rhythm, his own 
peculiar ‘“‘style”’; and his efficiency will 
be lowered if he is forced to adopt some 
other standardised working method. 
He has a further advantage in that he 
can use in his industrial work psycho- 
logical techniques, psychological meth- 
ods of experiment and inquiry. It is 
such realisation of the basic psycho- 
logical factors involved, combined with 
the special methods of study, that gives 
the work of the psychologist in indus- 
try its peculiar value. 

Recently, in a cabinet works, the 
Institute found that layout and routing 
had been planned on the gravity flow 
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principle. The wood was sawn on the 
top floor, passed to the next floor for 
planing, andsoon. From the point of 
view of the production engineer the 
plan was excellent, but from the point 
of view of the worker it involved un- 
satisfactory conditions for just those 
processes on which the selling proper- 
ties of the product most depended. 
Polishing and finishing were carried out 
on the worst-lit floor in the factory. 
The workers there had the disadvan- 
tages of poor natural lighting; their 
working rate was slow, repolishing was 
frequently necessary. Similarly, an in- 
vestigation on a large liner showed that 
in the galley, in the scullery and at the 
serving places the conditions suited a 
left-handed man far better than a 
right handed man. Layout had been 
planned without regard for the human 
factor. 

But the fact that the Institute is 
undertaking studies in management is 
no justification for the conclusion 
drawn in a recent article in this Journal 
that ‘‘it is more and more becoming a 
management research institution.’ 
It is true that it is devoting more atten- 
tion to this field of study, but at the 
same time it is extending its work in all 
other directions. It might be called 
a management research institution 
only in the sense that it is this among 
other things. It has amply estab- 
lished the value of its management 
research, but its activities spread well 
beyond this field of inquiry. And its 
work differs here, as elsewhere, from 
non-psychological research in its insist- 


2 Arthur W- Kornhauser, Industrial 
Psychology in England, Germany, and the 
United States. PERSONNEL JOURNAL, 1930, 
vol. 8, no. 6, pp. 421-434. 

















ence on due consideration of the 
human factor. In spite of Dr. Korn- 
hauser’s reluctance to admit it, the 
problems studied in this branch of the 
Institute’s work are as truly psycho- 
logical as those in any other branch. 
It is concerned here directly with the 
workers’ environment, and it is indeed 
difficult to see why the study of this 
group of problems can justify the 
statement that its work is ‘‘spreading 
farther and farther beyond what would 
ordinarily be classed as psychological 
problems.” 

Many other problems—of incentive, 
discontent, morale, etc.—have also a 
psychological basis that is hidden 
except to the expert who has studied 
the intricacies of human motivation. 
The real motives of behaviour are 
rarely the apparent ones. Stilllessare 
they the ones which are often given by 
the person concerned. Men are very 
apt to act, and afterwards to think 
out or to rationalise about their mo- 
tives. Something more than a surface 
knowledge of the human being is 
required if the cause of the trouble is to 
befound. Itis for this reason that the 
Institute’s investigators are all psychol- 
ogists. Dr. Kornhauser’s statement 
that “its staff already includes engi- 
neers andaccountants ’’ is definitely mis- 
leading. There are no accountants on 
its staff and, although certain of its 
investigators have had an engineering 
as well as a psychological training, 
they would never have been engaged 
but for their additional psychological 
knowledge. 

Thus the general aim of the Institute 
in its investigations is the removal of 
the obstructions which prevent the 
worker from achieving his maximum 
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production. The work is studied from 
the worker’s point of view. Very 
frequently the working conditions are 
bad: he suffers from fatigue or bore- 
dom; the lighting is inadequate or, 
more frequently, wrongly arranged; 
there is insufficient ventilation. All 
these points receive the psychologist’s 
attention because of their reaction on 
the worker. And in removingthem, he 
benefits both worker and employer. 
The worker who no longer sustains 
fatigue is both a happier and a better 
worker. The redesign of benches, 
etc., enables the worker to work with 
greater ease; he benefits from increased 
earnings and from the removal of many 
small irritations. And at the same 
time his employer profits by increased 
output. It is because of this fact that 
employers are prepared to finance the 
Institute’s investigations: the improve- 
ments effected usually more than repay 
the cost. But the improving of the 
economic position of the concern is 
only one of the criteria which must be 
satisfied. 

Of more special interest to readers 
of this Journal is the personnel work of 
the Institute. A special staff deals 
with the problems of staff selection, 
and tests have been devised, inter- 
views planned, and rating scales drawn 
up for the selection of numerous types 
of employees, including engineers’ 
apprentices, printers, compositors, 
dressmakers, weavers and spinners, 
wallpaper designers, salesmen, com- 
mercial travellers, clerks, shorthand 
typists,etc. The selection procedureis 
designed after a study and analysis of 
the work in each concern; the tests 
devised for, say, a spinning mill are not 
applied, complete, in another similar 
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mill unless it is found that the work 
performed by the various classes of 
operatives is the same in both. For 
usually the organisation of work, of 
supervision, etc., differs from works to 
works, so that qualities or abilities 
which are essential in one will be of 
relatively slight importance in another. 
It is difficult to obtain direct evidence 
of the improvement resulting from the 
use of the Institute’sselection methods, 
but one firm has produced figures show- 
ing a reduction of labour turnover from 
twenty-eight to fifteen per cent a year. 
In another concern “apprentices and 
juniors are now capable of doing work 
which hitherto was done exclusively 
by seniors”; while a third states ‘‘we 
have definitely proved that the tests 
give us, within an hour, a measure of 
the boy’s suitability (as an engineering 
apprentice) which it would take three 
to six months to obtain in the works 
under the control of a foreman.”’ The 
Institute has many such testimonials 
among its records. 

Such general personnel problems as 
recruitment, training, staff follow-up, 
transfer and promotions have also been 
successfully studied. Means have 
been devised for improving morale, for 
remodelling the relation between the 
various grades of operatives and 
management, and for dealing with the 
many subtle problems which arise 
from the interactions of human beings. 
The Institute has had the responsi- 
bility of organising staff control offices 
for a number of firms. 

In vocational selection the Institute 
is concerned with choosing the best 
people for a given occupation: the 
work of its vocational guidance staff, 
on the other hand, is to decide the best 
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occupation for the individual who is 
being advised. The decision is based 
partly on test results,—intelligence, 
manual dexterity, literary ability, per- 
ception of form relations, etc., are 
tested;—and partly on an interview 
carefully planned to bring out the 
various temperamental and character 
traits in which the adviser is interested. 
Vocational inclinations and leisure 
occupations are explored, and school 
and university records are examined. 
After comparison of the results of this 
examination with occupation (job) 
analyses, the adviser is in a position to 
assess his subject’s suitability for any 
career he may wish to adopt, and to 
advise him as to the work for which he 
is most suited. The need for this 
work is well shown by an analysis of a 
representative group of one hundred 
secondary school boys who had visited 
the Institute for guidance. Ten of 
them had no vocational inclinations. 
Of the remainder, forty-four—ap- 
proximately fifty per cent—were defi- 
nitely unfitted for the careers they had 
chosen. The value of the work is 
shown by the results of a follow-up of 
some of the first cases advised. Of a 
group of twenty-six from whom replies 
have been received, fourteen entered 
the occupations recommended; thir- 
teen have made good progress, while 
the fourteenth states that the work is 
“not exactly interesting” but expects 
it to improve later. Of the twelve 
who did not take the advice, seven 
express definite dissatisfaction, three 
of them have since changed to work 
recommended and find it congenial, 
two are non-committal about their 
work, one is in a post not at variance 
with the report on him, and two are 
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satisfied in posts which the examina- 
tion indicated as definitely unsuitable. 
But of this last pair one has changed 
very much, especially in self-assurance 
and ‘“‘pushfulness,”’ as a result of a 
nervous breakdown and subsequent 
treatment. 

The Institute includes on its staff 
research workers engaged upon the 
investigation of more general prob- 
lems. Reports have been published 
which give the resultsof the application 
of the methods of industrial psychology 
to farming, of tests of mechanical 
ability and of a study of the measure- 
ment of manual dexterities, while a 
description of a large-scale experiment 
on the value of vocational guidance is 
in preparation. An inquiry into the 
“mental make-up” of the higher busi- 
ness executive has recently been com- 
pleted. Research in progress includes 
a second extensive experiment in the 
giving of vocational advice to ele- 
mentary school children, the study of 
further problems of mechanical ability, 
the investigation of perseveration, of 
rhythm in motor activity, and of the 
possibility of testing for calmness 
under pressure of work. Further work 
is planned on tests for temperamental 
qualities, starting with those involved 
in “social ability.” 

Apart from the work already de- 
scribed, the Institute is responsible for 
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much educational work. Courses of 
lectures on Industrial Psychology are 
given in connection with the Univer- 
sity of London, and arrangements have 
been made for similar courses to be 
given at-the University of Glasgow by 
the Director of the Scottish Division 
of the Institute. The Institute’s 
Library is proving of great value to 
students, some of whom are specially 
coached in its methods. A number of 
firms send members of their staffs from 
time to time for training in the methods 
of industrial psychology. 

It is impossible in so short an 
article as this to deal comprehensively 
with the work of the Iustitute, and in- 
deed almost every investigation it 
undertakes raises new problems for 
solution. There is hardly any corner 
of the industrial field into which it has 
not penetrated, hardly any branch of | 
industrial activity in which it has not 
demonstrated the value of psycho- 
logical study. The value of its work 
is best shown by the consistent growth 
of the activities of all its sections since 
its foundation. To quote only one 
measure of this, the fees received 
for investigations have steadily in- 
creased during the last five years from 
under £7,000 in the year 1925 to 
£162,400 in 1929. 


Manuscript received August 8, 1930 
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Special Guidance Issue 


EpitTep sy DouGias FRYER 


This issue includes reviews of very nearly 50 recent books and 
pamphlets upon various phases of guidance. Vocational and 
educational guidance are emphasized. As Franklin J. Keller says 
in the leading review, ‘So far as the publishers are concerned, 
guidance has certainly caught up with the procession.” The 
enormous volume of guidance material is best illustrated perhaps 
in the survey of ‘Sources of Vocational Information” by Harry D. 
Kitson. The personnel and guidance office has an enormous task in 
keeping vocationally up-to-date and the available sources of this 
occupational information are indicated here. ‘“Briefer Mention” 
includes reviews upon broader guidance problems, as of mental 
hygiene and the colleges. An echo of controversy over the field of 
guidance as a vocation itself is brought to our attention by George E. 
Myers in his review of Jones’ Principtes. The literature of today 
emphatically demonstrates that guidance is not only a healthy 
movement, but that its spirit has permeated nearly all forms of 
organized personnel activities. ‘‘New Books’ includes in this 
issue those published during August and September. 


WHAT SHOULD YOUNG PEOPLE KNOW ABOUT JOBS? 


PLANNING Your Future. By Myers, 
Little and Robinson. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1930, x + 417 pp., $1.50. pp., $1.80. 


A Source Book ror VocaTIONAL GuiIpANcE. By Edna E. Watson. 
1930, 241 pp., $2.25. 


READINGS IN VocATIONAL LiFE. ‘By How- 
ard C. Hill. Boston: Ginn, 1930, x + 640 


New York: Wilson, 


Reviewed by FRANKLIN J. Ketuer, East Side Continuation School, N.Y.C. 














If every applicant for a job knew before 
he entered the door of the personnel depart- 
ment, just what kinds of jobs the firm had 
to order, was familiar with their advantages 
and disadvantages, and also had a fair idea 
as to which ones he would like or dislike, 
and had a moderate knowledge of occupa- 
tional conditions in other businesses and 
industries—but why go on?—the personnel 


manager would pinch himself all day— 
“This must be heaven.’”’ Yet with all sorts 
of limitations and reservations, it is just 
such information that a great many second- 
ary schools are attempting to give their 
pupils. Vocational counselors act upon the 
assumption (we are talking about the good 
ones) that the individual boy or girl must 
ultimately make his or her own decision as 
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to employment, and, as in all other life 
situations, this decision can only be valid 
when based upon adequate information. 
At one time this information resided only 
in the minds of bosses and foremen. Later it 
gravitated into the offices of personnel 
managers. But it never penetrated the 
consciousness of the mere worker who had 
to live or die according to his adaptability 
to his work. Then vocational guidance 
came along to shock the traditional school 
man by insisting that a finished educational 
product might include in his aresenal for 
the battle of life a few weapons with which 
to meet the business and industrial condi- 
tions into which he would be thrown. 

Eight or ten years ago when vocational 
guidance was just casting off its swaddling 
clothes and was beginning to walk, the need 
for more authentic information on occupa- 
tions was felt. The favorite task of voca- 
tional counselors was to visit business 
organizations and manufacturing estab- 
lishments to learn all about jobs and then 
to write them up into lessons for occupa- 
tional information classes. Such material 
first appeared in mimeographed sheets for 
use in one school and later in the form of 
leaflets and pamphlets. Obviously this 
kind of investigation and research could not 
be effectively and economically carried on 
by isolated individuals for their own use, 
any more than each teacher could write his 
own history or civics text. So the demand 
soon evolved a supply and there appeared 
those pioneer volumes, Gowin and Wheat- 
ley’s OccupaTions, Weaver’s VOCATIONS 
ror Boys, Giles VocationaL Civics, and 
several others. Since that time such books 
have come from the press occasionally and 
have varied considerably in merit. Within 
the last year or so however, with the rapid 
spread of guidance courses in the secondary 
schools, there has been such an outpouring 
of classroom texts that an administrator 
who has to choose which he shall use, or 
whether he shouid use any at all, feels that 
he is in the same difficulties as with the 
numerous new “‘readers’’ and ‘‘arithmetics’’ 
which have always cluttered his desk. So 
far as the publishers are concerned, guid- 
ance has certainly caught up with the pro- 
cession. 
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Among these very recent books I note: 
Cooley, Rodgers & Belman’s My Lirs 
Work, a series of four books covering the 
“building and metal trades,’’ ‘‘printing and 
servicing trades,’’ ‘“‘store and office occupa- 
tions,’’ and ‘‘representative industries.”’ 
Other recent books are: Ralph P. Galle- 
gher’s Courses aND CAREERS, May Rogers 
Lane’s Vocations IN INpustRy, William 
A. Proctor’s Vocations, Davis and Wright’s 
You anp Your Jos, Smith and Blough’s 
PLANNING A CareEeER, Holbrook and Mc- 
Gregor’s Our WorLD oF Work. 

A reviewer ought to reveal to his readers 
those intimate incidents of his life which 
give a slant to his learned criticism. Here is 
one. Ten years ago, when I assumed 
charge of my present school, one of my 
first experiences was to enter a classroom 
where the pupils were using Weaver’s old 
book and to hear something like this: 
“‘Angelo, you start reading about the work 
of the carpenter.’’ Angelo stumbles over 
a paragraph and sits down. ‘Jimmy, you 
go on.” Jimmy gets through the next 
section.—Well you know what happens. A 
live, up-to-date, wide-awake subject be-- 
comes deadly dull. In other words any 
text will be as valuable or useless as the 
teacher makes it. However, the better the 
book, the easier the teacher’s task, and all 
power to those who are trying to put be- 
tween the covers of a book the most vivid 
description of occupational conditions. 

According to the aims of authors and the 
results they produce, these occupational 
books seem to fall into three types: 

a. A straightforward, simple description 
of each major occupation, accompanied by 
pictures of men and women at work. Here 
the author relies upon the teacher to supply 
the teaching technique. 

b. The same material as in “‘a’’ plus 
many general considerations on topics such 
as ‘‘Why plan your future?’ ‘‘Why there 
are different kinds of work and what they 
are,”’ ‘“‘Finding a job,’’ and “‘The first days 
in a new job.” In addition, the author 
indicates the teaching technique by sug- 
gesting ‘‘Questions to answer and things to 
do,’’ and lists ‘‘Books to read.”’ 

ec. The author selects from existing 
literature readings on various phases of 
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vocational life and groups them according 
to larger topics such a ‘‘Earning a living,”’ 
“Saving and thriving,’ ‘“‘Buying and sell- 
ing,’ and ‘“‘Succeeding in one’s work.”’ 
The readings usually have some literary 
value and presumably are attractive to 
children for elements other than the 
content. 

Myers, Little and Robinson’s book illus- 
trates the second type. It attempts at each 
point to challenge the pupil’s thought and 
not merely to state facts. Wherever 
possible it relates these facts to the prob- 
able experiences of the reader. It gives the 
pupils many and various things to do, and 
unquestionably the more they do and the 
less they attempt to absorb passively, the 
greater the benefit to them. The book is 
designed for use in junior high school 
grades. The proof of its effectiveness is in 
its use, but it has the earmarks of a most 
valuable text. The name of Professor 
Myers lends color to this throughout for 
his PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE has 
proved a most useful book in its own field. 

Hill’s READINGS IN VOCATIONAL LIFE is a 
voluminous work in the third group. It 
reveals a catholicity of taste and, skillfully 
used as supplementary material, should 
inspire many a youngster. ‘‘Skillfully used”’ 


PLANNING A CaREER. By Smith and 
Blough. New York: American Book, 
1929, x + 470 pp. 


The increasing tendency to use courses 
in ‘‘occupations”’ in junior and senior high 
schools as a method of disseminating voca- 
tional information has made popular and 
lucrative the preparation of ‘‘textbooks’’ 
for such classes. 

The volume by Smith and Blough is rep- 
resentative of the large number which have 
appeared in the last two or three years. 
There is a preliminary statement on the 
value of an education, citing again the 
apparently nine-lived wage-worth of school 
training myth which should long since have 


MORE ABOUT OCCUPATIONAL STUDY 


Reviewed by Don H. Taytor, New York University 
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means that little or nothing should be 
assigned, but that much should be sug- 
gested. The book must make its own way 
in the young reader’s hands. 

Miss Watson’s Source Book ror Voca- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE (again of the third type) 
grows out of her most excellent work in the 
Baltimore schools. Those who have ob- 
served her know that the material is effec- 
tive in her hands and can be made so by 
others if good methods are used. The first 
section contains ‘‘Inspirational Material.”’ 
Much of this, such as, Elbert Hubbard’s 
A MeEssaGE To Garcia, and Frank Crane’s 
Boy WANTED is familiar and in its place, 
useful. The greater part of the book lists 
the major occupations (and a few top-flight 
ones much as Admiral and Bishop) and 
under each gives in addition to an inspira- 
tional selection, a valuable list of biog- 
raphies, poems, short stories, and maga- 
zine articles. 

The teacher of occupations must not be 
confused by this wealth of books on voca- 
tions. There need be no difficulty in choos- 
ing. Get a few copies of each. Let the 
youngsters do things with them. Call it 
research if you like. All of the books will 
probably prove valuable in one way or 
another. 






THe Manuva or Occupations. By Ruth- 
erford Platt. New York: Putnam’s, 
1929, viii + 477 pp. 


achieved a decent burial. Occupations are 
discussed under the nine general heads em- 
ployed in the United States census classifi- 
cation and opportunities for men and women 
are described separately. 

The book is well within the comprehen- 
sion of boys and girls of junior high school 
age and the illustrations are frequent and 
effective. In other words, it can best be 
described as ‘‘another’ textbook for a 
junior high school class in occupations, 
unique neither in content nor manner of 
presentation. 


































The Manual of Occupations is The Book 
of Opportunity, with new cover and jacket 
blurb, which was reviewed so entertainingly 
by Max Freyd in the PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
for December, 1927. The amusement it 


Our WorRLD oF WoRK. 
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By Harold L. Holbrook and A. Laura McGregor. 
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affords may justify a new edition; certainly 
as a practical description of occupations it 
has little value for the vocational counselor 
or personnel worker. 


New York: 


Allyn and Bacon, 1929, xi + 351 pp. 
Reviewed by Dana Z. EcKERT 


The vocational counselor or the teacher 
who has charge of a course on Occupations 
will find an excellent addition to the text 
material in this field in “Our World of 
Work”’ by Holbrook and McGregor. Edited 
by James M. Glass, the book gives evidence 
of workmanship at the hands of three 
people who know Guidance and who also 
know the junior high school and its needs. 

The book does not pretend to describe 
all of the 572 groups of occupations listed 
by the Census Bureau but it does give chil- 
dren a basis for classsifying any occupation 
in terms of five large fields and of three 
training levels. To aid in understanding 
such a classification typical vocations are 
discussed and illustrated with numerous 
pictures. The index lists about 160 pages 
containing half-tone reproductions of photo- 
graphs and many of the pages have two such 
pictures. Visual aids in learning are thus 
utilized to the fullest extent. 

The authors have inserted a number of 
short biographies which serve to add human 
and personal interest to the discussions. 
These biographies are not built on the 
‘Alger theme,’’ and they do in most cases 
show how persons who achieved rose in 
succession from the little-skill level through 






WITH THE PSYCHOLOGIST AS HELMSMAN 


the skilled level to the science or profes- 
sional level. There is a constant emphasis 
upon the need for training and education in 
order to reach the more desirable levels in 
any field of occupations. 

One of the most important elements in 
the book, from the standpoint of the 
teacher, is the series of study directions, 
plans for a scrap-book and questions fer 
individual research. The efforts of the 
pupil are thus engaged in further investi- 
gation of certain occupations and he is given 
a method whereby he may evaluate any 
given vocation. 

The book is one which will repay a care- 
ful examination on the part of any teacher 
or principal who is looking for a new text: 
for a course in ‘“‘Occupations.’”’ There are 
other books which contain more detailed 
outlines of occupations, but it is doubtful 
whether any text written for junior high 
school pupils comes nearer to meeting the 
vocabulary level of these grades. The 
simple language of the book is in itself a 
noteworthy achievement and should com- 
mend it for class-room use. In schools 
where other texts are now in use it will 
prove a valuable addition to the reference 
shelf. 


Pitotina Your Lirg. By Joseph Jastrow. New York: Greenberg, 1930, xvi + 372 
pp., $3.50. 


Each individual is to be his own pilot, 
but will rely on the psychologist as 
helmsman on occasion. Under the heading, 
‘Passengers and Cargo,’”’ points of view on 
the mental hygiene of childhood are offered, 


Reviewed by JosepH V. Hanna, New York University 





along with a rather pointed generalization 
on sex-differences and important social, 
vocational and other implications which 
these differences involve, etc. Factors of 
heredity and environment, making for 
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individual differences, are dealt with under 
the heading ‘‘Equipment.”’ ‘Rocks and 
Reefs’’ of mental navigation are neurotic 
and other abnormal and undesirable traits. 
“Guides to Navigation’ constitute prin- 
ciples and practices of proper mental hy- 
giene, work habits, sense of humor, happi- 
ness through correct adjustment, etc. The 
necessity of ‘‘mental landmarks’’ through 
the cultivation of proper attitudes, the 
avoidance of popular character readings, 
occultism, etc., is appropriately dwelt upon. 
The dangers in accepting extreme be- 
haviorism, as pointed out by the writer, 
would seem to conform to sane psycho- 
logical opinion. Extreme emphasis on 
speed at the expense of quality, our un- 
critical acceptance of exaggerated and 
superficial advertising, and the like, assume 
a rightful place in the author’s treatment. 
The closing pages of the book deal with the 
importance of convictions, standards, loyal- 
ties, etc., essential to the well-ordered 
life. 

With much of the material in the book 
the reader will find himself in general agree- 
ment. Some points of view, however, the 
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critical reader will find it difficult to accept. 
In explaining differences between the sexes, 
and among individuals of the same family, 
the author emphasizes hereditary factors 
to an extent unacceptable to students of 
behavior. Likewise, in analyzing the 
neurotic individual relatively too great 
emphasis would seem to be placed on in- 
herited equipment, and too little on subtle 
conditioning factors in the environment. 
The inappropriateness of such general con- 
siderations as the psychology of national 
prohibition, and the recognition by intuitive 
processes, on the part of the few, of those 
rare souls, whom the author refers to as 
‘‘uncommon clay,’’ will be felt by the reader 
who is oriented to the general organization 
of the book. The psychologist (helmsman) 
at times assumes the not wholly inappro- 
priate réles of philosopher and crusader 
which add to his complicated duties as 
helmsman. 

From the standpoints of richness of 
analagy, interesting style, and scholarly 
presentation, the author measures well up 
to standards set in previous works. The 
book, as a whole, merits careful reading. 


JONES RAISES A QUESTION OF PRINCIPLE 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE. 


By Arthur J. Jones. 


McGraw-Hill, 1930, xxiv + 385 pp., 


$3.00. 


Reviewed by Grorce E. Mysrs, University of Michigan 


As stated in the preface, ‘‘this book has 
been written with the purpose of making 
clear the real meaning and significance of 
guidance, especially as it is related to the 
public schools.’”’ Its aim is to emphasize 
principles rather than procedures and prac- 
tices. It seeks ‘‘to give a conception of 
guidance which will enable teachers and 
administrators to see the relation of guid- 
ance to other phases of education and thus 
form a basis for proper evaluation of pro- 
cedures and practices.”’ 

Its point of view is that youth needs guid- 
ance in relation to all of the activities of 
life and not in relation to vocational ac- 
tivities only; that the public school must 
assume the major responcibility for this 


broader type of guidance; and that re- 
organization of school work is necessary in 
order that youth may receive this much 
needed help. 

The plan followed by the author is to 
present in Part I (64 pages) the meaning, 
purpose, and aim of guidance; in Part II 
(186 pages) methods of investigation in 
guidance; in Part III (108 pages) methods 
of guiding students and the organization of 
guidance; and in Part IV (8 pages) the 
results of guidance. 

An outstanding feature of the book is 
the wealth of material which it contains 
concerning methods of studying the in- 
dividual. A total of 133 pages, more than 
one-third of the book, is devoted to this 
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subject with such chapter headings as 
“The Use of School Records in Studying 
the Individual;” ‘‘Variability and Flexi- 
bility of School Organization as Aids;” 
“Try-out and Exploratory Activities;’’ 
‘‘The Use of Tests;’’ ‘‘Estimates of Person- 
ality Traits;’’ ‘‘The Psychiatrist and Visit- 
ing Teacher;” ‘‘Astrology, Phrenology, 
Physiognomy, and Allied Methods;’’ and 
‘Methods of Recording the Results of 
Investigations of the Individual.”’ 

One criticism which may be offered is 
that, full as it is of valuable material, the 
book seems likely to contribute to that very 
dissipation of the guidance movement which 
its author warns against when he says: 
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“There is real danger that the movement 
will become so broad as to be practically 
meaningless and dissipate itself into the 
thin air of general education or of general in- 
struction.’”’ (p. 369). Through many pages 
I found myself asking, ‘‘Is not this generai 
educatién? Why call it guidance?’ On 
the other hand, pioneers in the guidance 
movement, while stahding strongly for the 
specialized character of vocational guid- 
ance, will welcome Dr. Jones’s emphasis 
upon the fact that this is an undertaking in 
which the entire school staff should have a 
part and wish him success in his efforts to 
inject more of the guidance attitude and 
spirit into general education.. 


GUIDANCE PROSE 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


By I. David Cohen. New 


York: Century, 1929, xxii + 471 pp. 


Reviewed by Witu1am M. Proctor, Stanford University 


This book presents a very complete 
treatment of vocational guidance. There is 
an abundance of concrete factual material. 
The graphs and charts are admirably 
suited to illustrate the data presented, and 
the research questions at the end of each 
chapter are suggestive and stimulating. 
Every aspect of the problems connected 
with vocational choice, vocational train- 
ing, and vocational adjustment is covered. 

From the standpoint of the vocational 
counselor there is an excellent discussion 
of methods of presenting occupational infor- 
mation, the technique of counseling and the 
administrative organization of vocational 
guidance in a school or school system. 


The book is written almost entirely from 
the vocational guidance side, with very little 
attention given to educational or other 
aspects of guidance. On this account it will 
be most helpful to those who are dealing 
with part-time continuation groups of 
students and with employed young people 
who need help in readjusting their voca- 
tional plans. 

In general it may be said that within the 
rather narrow limits selected for treatment 
the author has accomplished a very satis- 
factory piece of work, which will be found 
to be a real contribution to the literature of 
vocational guidance. 


SOURCES OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 
Reviews by Harry D. Kitson, Columbia University 


I 


Books and pamphlets prepared to place in the hands of those desiring 


vocational information. 


OsTEOPATHY, OPPORTUNITIES 
BLIND IN TRAINING AND PRACTICE. 


FOR THE 
By 


Lela T. Brown. New York: Am. Fd. 
for the Blind, 1929, 50 pp., $.50. 
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Stanp Concessions, AS OPERATED BY THE 
BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa. By Lela T. Brown. New 
York: Am. Fd. for the Blind, 1930, 
71 pp., $.50. 

Publications issued for the enlighten- 
ment of the blind regarding vocational 
opportunities open tothem. The pamphlet 
on Stand Concessions was based on a study 
of the vocational histories of fifty blind 
concessionaires who operate news stands, 
tobacco and confectionery stands. The 
pamphlet on Osteopathy was based on 
information secured from 56 (of 90 to whom 
questionnaires were sent) blind osteopaths, 
supplemented by information furnished by 
officers of the American Osteopathic 
Association. 


THE PROFESSION OF NursinG. By Ruth 
Houlton. Minneapolis: Woman’s Ocpitl. 
Bur., 1930, 10 pp., 10¢. 

LIBRARY WoRK AS A PROFESSION. By 
Gratia A. Countryman. Minneapolis: 
Woman’s Ocptl. Bur., 1930, 8 pp., 10¢.: 
These are pamphlets describing the con- 

ditions of work in the occupations of nurse 

and librarian. 


My Lire Work. By Robert L. Cooley, 
Robert H. Rodgers, and Harry S. 
Belman. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1930. Four Parts: Printing and Serv- 
ice Trades, vii + 167; Representa- 
tive Industries, vii + 241; Building and 
Metal Trades, vii + 218; Office and Store 
Occupations, vii + 153, $1.50 to $1.75 ea. 
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Each of these books gives a survey of the 
leading occupations found in the field to 
which it is devoted; covering the duties, 
promotional steps, educational require- 
ments, etc. Planned for students in classes 
on Occupations, especially in connection 
with try-out courses or courses in con- 
tinuation and vocational schools. 


Opportunity AHEAD! By Clayton H. 
Ernst and Trentwell M. White (Editors). 
New York: Appleton, 1929, vi + 188 
pp., $1.50. 

A description of ten occupations that 
are attracting young men: Aviation, radio, 
teaching, the ministry, librarianship, the 
navy, the army, insurance, the stage, 
detective service. Each is written by an 
expert in the field who has tried to answer 
the questions regarding present openings, 
future opportunities, earnings, how to pre- 
pare for and where to obtain training. 
Since the chapters answer these questions 
more clearly than most books of this type, 
it is evident that the editors, one of whom 
is editor of The Open Road for Boys, 
exercised careful supervision of the work. 


Tue Country NEWSPAPER AND ITs OPER- 
ATION. By James C. Safley. New York: 
Appleton, 1930, x + 390 pp., $3.00. 

A discussion of newspaper work in gen- 
eral and of the particular questions con- 
fronting one who expects to run a country 
newspaper. Topics follow the traditional 
sequence found in most textbooks on news- 
paper work. 


Books and pamphlets prepared for use in vocational instruction, but 
also useful as sources of vocational information in the personnel and 
counsel office. 


INTRODUCTION TO MOopDERN JOURNALISM. 
By Stewart Robertson. New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1930, vi + 339 pp., $2.50. 
The book gives the rules and principles 

underlying the craft of the journalist. 

More than half of the book is devoted to 

news stories for purposes of illustration. 

It is intended as a text-book in courses in 

journalism. 


MoperN SxHop Practice. By H. M. Ray- 
mond (Editor-in-Chief) and thirty-three 
authorities. Chicago: Am. Tech. Soc., 
1929 (12th Edition Revised), 7 vol., 
2619 pp. 

Practical information of both simple and 
complex operations in machine shop work, 
mechanical drawing, welding, metallurgy, 
machine drawing, forging, foundry work, 
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machine shop management, practical math- 
ematics, practical physics, tool-making, 
tool design, pattern-making, dies and 
sheet-metal stamping, and blueprint read- 
ing for the machine trades. A library of 
text-books. 


PRINCIPLES OF WoopWORKING. By Herman 
Hjorth. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co., 
1930, x + 207 pp. 

A text intended not only for the use of 
students in secondary and vocational 
schools, but also for adults who have taken 
up the study and practice of woodworking 
as a hobby. It describes and shows the 
uses and care of tools; explains processes of 
manufacture. Contains a number of proj- 
ects accompanied by working drawings and 
full instructions. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PictorrALtisM. By F. C. 
Tilney. Boston: Am. Photo. Pub. Co., 
1930, ix + 218 pp., $5.00. 

The principles of photography are pro- 
pounded under about seventy-five heads 
such as Aerial Perspective, balance, Chiaro- 
scuro, gradation, recession, silhouette, con- 
cerning skies, etc. An interesting glimpse 
of future possibilities is given under the 
head of Colored Photography. Illustrated 
by about seventy-five beautiful plates. 


Tue StupENT’s History oF PrintinG. By 
Merritt Way Haynes. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1930, xiii + 118 pp. 

This book is an effort to give to the 
student, the apprentice and young worker 
in printing a sourcebook written in chrono- 
logical form, giving the outstanding and 
significant events, showing the beginnings 
and development of the printing industry in 
all its phases. 


EverRYDAY ARITHMETIC FOR PRINTERS. By 
John E. Mansfield. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1930, 130 pp., $1.50. 

This book has been prepared for the 
student of printing and for general use in 
schools and printer’s apprentics. The prob- 
lems involved cover all the arithmetical 
computations applied to the general and 
technical applications of mathematics to 
the printing industry. 
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AIRPLANE WELDING. By J. B. Johnson. 
Chicago: The Goodheart-Willcox Co., 
1929, 321 pp. 

This book is written primarily as a hand- 
book of information for students and 
mechanics in aviation, covering such topics 
as, Methods of Joining, Equipment and 
Various Methods of Welds, Design and Con- 
struction of Welding Jigs, The Design of 
Welds, Welding of Aluminum and Special 
Materials, and the Inspection of Finished 
Welds, applying the general principles of 
welding to a practically new industry. Itis 
filled with good clear-cut illustrations show- 
ing in detail how to do many of the various 
steps necessary in welding, and is written, 
so far as possible, in non-technical language. 
It contains many appendices, giving special 
information in chart form and in tables. 


Business CommunicaTIoNn. By Carl Lewis 
Altmaier. New York: Macmillan, 1930, 
xv + 496 pp., $1.80. 

This is the third edition, revised, of a 
textbook in business correspondence which 
was first written in 1904. ‘‘The working 
material of the book comprises sixteen 
preliminary exercises; forty-three cases; 
fifty problems; and questions which every 
well-trained office assistant should be able 
to answer. The ‘cases’ are representative 
forms and letters from the files of well- 
known business houses, and illustrate differ- 
ences in technique and in methods of han- 
dling business problems.’”’ In addition to 
the usual treatment of various kinds of 
letters, chapters are devoted to communica- 
tion by telegraph, telephone, cable and 
radio. 


PRINCIPLES OF Reat EstaTE PRACTICE. 
By Roger B. Washburn. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1930, xi + 625 pp., $5.00. 
In Part I the author presents the essen- 

tials of the real estate business: Office or- 

ganization, salesmanship, advertising, in- 
surance, and renting and leasing problems. 

In Part II he describes each of the various 

classes of property: Residences, apartment 

houses, land development, resort property, 
farms and country estates, business 
property, office buildings and industrial 
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property. In Part III he discusses the prob- 
lems of regulating, zoning, taxing, and ap- 
praising real estate. Part IV discusses 
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legal considerations. The book is intended 
to be used as a text in a course in Real 
Estate. 


III 


Studies of changing occupational conditions offering useful informa- 
tion for the personnel and vocational office. 


TRENDS OF LOCATION IN THE WOMEN’S 
Ciotaine Inpustry. By Mabel A. 
Magee. Chicago: U. of Chi. Press, 1930, 
xxiv + 175 pp., $2.00. 

A brief history of the industry (1859- 
1925) with special attention paid to trends 
of location (since 1889), nationally and 
regionally in cities. It shows the specializa- 
tion that has grown up in various cities 
and the peculiar advantage of each com- 
munity. Thirty-six charts, 30 maps and 
53 tables. 


THE Visiting TEACHER AT WorK. By 
Jane F. Culbert. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1929, xv + 235 pp. 

This book is based on the experience and 
accumulated data of visiting teachers in 
thirty communities especially selected for 
demonstrations of work under varied eco- 
nomic and industrial conditions in different 
parts of the country, and in a great variety 
of school situations. The book presents the 
main principles of procedure which visiting 
teachers have found applicable with refer- 
ence to problems presented by various types 
of pupils, parents and teachers. Codpera- 
tion with outside agencies is also stressed. 
The section on Professional Preparation 
will give some guidance to prospective 
visiting teachers. The appendix contains 
sample case records and an Annual Report 
Bibliography. 


Home Economics TEACHER TRAINING 
UNDER THE SmiTH-HucuHeEs Act, 1917- 
1927. By Gladys Alee Branegan. New 
York: T. C., Columbia Univ. (Cont. to 
Educ., No. 350), 1929, viii + 159 pp., 
$1.75. 

A survey of the status of the preparation 
offered to prospective teachers of Home 

Economics in institutions recommended by 


the various State Boards of Vocational 
Education and approved by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education (number- 
ing 71). The study covers the period 1917-27. 
A brief history of developments prior to 
1917 is given, showing when home economics 
courses were introduced in various institu- 
tions, citing legislation on the part of the 
Federal government and states, and support 
rendered by such organizations as the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. The investigation 
made by the author shows the growth with 
respect to number of courses, students, 
equipment, and appropriations, number of 
teachers and standards. 


TRENDS AND NEEDS IN HomE MANAGEMENT. 
By Helen Elizabeth Judy. New York: 
T. C., Columbia Univ. (Cont. to Educ. 
No. 365), 1929, viii + 128 pp., $1.50. 

One of the important phases of Home 
Economics is Home Management. Courses 
in this subject have been in a chaotic con- 
dition. The investigation here published 
attempts to show their condition. Condi- 
tions were examined through a question- 
naire sent to one hundred institutions which 
offer a four year course in Home Economics. 
Sixty-eight replies ‘were received. The 
inquiry covered the training and experience 
which teachers of these courses had en- 
joyed; amount of time devoted to the 
course in Home Management; prerequisites, 
aims and objections, content. In connec- 
tion with the three last mentioned topics a 
‘jury’ consisting of ten experts was asked 
to vote on the most desirable practices. 
Their judgments are compared with past 
and present practices. 


A History oF WoMEN’s EDUCATION IN THE 
Unitep Srates. By Thomas Woody. 
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New York: Science Press, 1929, Vol. I: 
xv + 608 pp., Vol. II, xii + 646 pp., 
$10.00. 

This book covers the changes that have 
occurred in the position of women from 
early times to the present. Naturally the 
greatest attention is devoted to the develop- 
ment of facilities for the education of 
women in the United States. All types of 
schools are treated: Female seminaries, 
girls’ high schools, and women’s colleges 
and higher professional schools. Chapters 
are also devoted to vocational education 
for women, physical education, woman’s 
club movement, etc. The book is profusely 
illustrated. An interésting item in the 
Appendix is a list of textbooks mentioned 
in the catalogs of women’s colleges since 
1850. Bibliography. 
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Histrory*or Nursin@ aND Socrotocr. By 
M. P. Leonard. Bridgeport: Brewer- 
Colgan Co., 277 pp., $3.00. 

The book is in two parts, the first written 
by a Sister of Charity; the second (on 
sociology) by Frederick J. Russell. After 
describing early efforts made by Catholic 
orders, the author gives dates when various 
schools of nursing in the United States were 
established, dates of important scientific 
discoveries bearing on nursing; cites the 
influence of wars, national organizations, 
laws, etc. A section entitled Self-Examina- 
tion, contains 212 questions on the history of 
nursing. The section on Sociology de- 
scribes the position of the Catholic Church 
on a variety of problems mostly social: 
woman and the family, double standards, 
legislation for women, hypnotism, evolu- 
tion, spiritism. 


IV 


General books and pamphlets useful as source books of vocational in- 
formation in the personnel and vocational office. 


TRADE TRAINING IN SCHOOL AND PLANT. 
By Herman S. Hall. New York: Cen- 
tury, 1930, xxiii + 500 pp., $3.00. 

This book is a presentation of principles 
and methods involved in teaching the 
trades. Especial stress is laid on Trade 
analysis and organization of instructional 
units. It is illustrated by many photo- 
graphs and forms for use by the teacher. 


Business Law. By E. 8S. Wolaver. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1930, xii + 461 pp., 
$7.50. 

About 250 cases classified under such 
headings as Nature of Offers, Options, 
Acceptance, Indemnity and Guaranty, 
Security of Transactions, Negotiability, 
Documents of Title, Partnership, etc. . . . 
The author is interested not so much in 
teaching elements of law as in presenting to 
students of business the fundamental legal 
doctrines and principles that must be con- 
sidered in all commercial operations, to 
the end that the function of law in business 
may be analyzed and understood. 


SALESMANSHIP FOR THE New Era. By 
Charles W. Mears. New York: Harper, 
1929, 229 pp. 


A treatment of the sale under the usual 
headings of means of marketing; approach; 
attention; persuasion, closing, etc. Cop- 
ious examples are given. 


THe Orrice AND TomMoRROwW’s BUSINESS. 
By L. C. Walker. New York: Century, 
1930, xi + 187 pp., $1.50. 

A book for higher executives who are 
interested in the philosophy of office work; 
and for office executives who are interested 
in the techniques of management. Ques- 
tions treated are expense budgets, layout, 
routine, forms and records, mechanical 
devices, files, measurements of efficiency, 
morale, (to be engendered by giving em- 
ployees ‘‘news’’ about the concern), stab- 
ilizing work and employment. A number 
of drawings illustrate principles of office 
layout. 


METEOROLOGY FOR AVIATOR AND LAYMAN. 
Richard Whatham. New York: Stokes, 
1930, xvi + 179 pp., $3.00. 

This book, as its title indicates, would 
prove valuable to any aviator and interest- 
ing and educational to anyone living in this 
air-minded generation. It is written in 
clear, simple style, well outlined under 
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specific headings and with questions at the 
end of many of the chapters. Composition, 
structure and general circulation of the 
atmosphere, cloud formations, thunder- 
storms and cyclones are some of the weather 
conditions described in detail and well 
illustrated. Meteorological instruments 
used in recording and forecasting weather 
conditions are listed with explanation of 
what each one records. The book also 
contains a sensibly written chapter on fore- 
casting the weather, temperature changes 
and strong winds. A list of meteorological 
stations is given. 


PROBLEMS IN METALWORK. By John B. 
Butler. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts 
Press, 1929, 136 pp., $2.50. 

A practical book for the teacher of metal 
work. The first part of the book contains 
general information pertinent to the organi- 
zation and equipment of a metal shop, an 
explanation of the jobs, and of the methods 
used in teaching metalwork. The second 
part of the book contains a series of individ- 
ual instruction sheets showing how to make 
various articles in metal work: How to 
Make a Trowel, Whisk Broom Holder, 
Hammered Copper Ash Tray, Auto Drip 
Pan, Scoop, Flower Box, Tool Box, etc. 


Briefer 


THe TECHNIQUE oF Stupy. By Claude C. 
Crawford. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1928, vii + 353 pp., $2.00. 

A revision of the book published by the 
author in 1926 under the title Method 
of Study. The topics include: Selecting 
Courses; Taking Notes; Listening to Lec- 
tures; Using Textbooks; Acquiring Skill, 
Memorizing; Thinking; Developing Inter- 
est; Building a Vocabulary; Using the 
Library; Preparing Papers; Reviewing; 
Taking Tests; Working in the Laboratory. 
Emphasis is laid on materials which answer 
the question How. A final chapter, ‘““Teach- 
ing Study Habits” is directed to teachers. 
At the end of each chapter are given read- 
ings, exercises and a hundred or more ques- 
tions of the short answer type. 
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ForMATIVE IpEAS IN THE Y. M. C. A. 
By Paul Super. New York: Association 
Press, 1929, $3.00. 

The author was led to write this book by 

a remark of Herbert Hoover to the effect 

that the Y. M. C. A. embodies certain great 

ideas. These ideas the author has tried to 
locate. As finally grouped they are: 

(1) Ideas as to central objective and 
characteristic (e.g., building of 
character, prevention of errors, 
loyalty to the Christian religion 
and the church; 

(2) Ideas as to the field of work (e.g., 
boys as well as men, country dis- 
tricts as well as cities); 

(3) The educational group of ideas (e.g., 
formal curricula, thrift, sex, 
physical); 

(4) The social service group of ideas 
(e.g., use of leisure, cooperation 
with agencies in community, race 
problems); 

(5) The group of ideas as to organization 
(e.g., membership theory and prac- 
tice; regional groupings); 

(6) Ideas as to relations to other institu- 
tions; 

(7) The controlling financial ideas; 

(8) Ideas as to general method. 


Mention 


Wuicn Coiiece? By Rita Halle. New 
York: Macmillan, 1928, xx + 268 pp. 
This is a new printing of this deservedly 

popular work. Four chapters are devoted 
to general questions: Which College? How 
to Get There; The Junior College; After 
College—What? Then follow chapters de- 
scribing colleges for men, colleges for women 
and coeducational colleges. Facts are given 
showing the number of students, number on 
the faculty, endowment, physical equip- 
ment, credit point requirements; tuition 
and living fees, degrees conferred. 


Go1ne To CoLteGcE. By William C. Spicer. 
Boston: Stratford, 1930, 34 pp., $1.00. 
Personal advice from an older man to 

college freshmen about many things, among 
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them, choice of companions, college cus- 
toms, fraternities, girls, religion, and so on. 
About girls the advice is ‘‘Don’t get too 
serious.’’ About religion, ‘‘Be the Captain 
of your own soul, whatever others may think 
or say.”’ In general, ‘‘Be yourself’? and 
‘‘make college life give you what you started 
out to get.”’ 


ENERGIZING PERSONALITY. PERSONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT THROUGH SELF-ANALYSIS. 
By Ancil T. Brown. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1929, xvi + 156 pp. 

The author, for sixteen years an employ- 
ment interviewer, tells the young man how 
to get on in the world. A plan of self- 
analysis is offered him. The vocations of 
advertising, architecture, personnel work, 
and thirteen other similar ones are de- 
scribed for his benefit. He is advised to 
get ahead by sticking to his job. Honesty, 
integrity, and indusry are the virtues by 
which he will attain. In quotations, the 
business ideals of John Wanamaker, B. C. 
Forbes, Benjamin Franklin, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and others are brought to his 
attention. 


Courses AND CaREERS. By Ralph P. 
Gallagher. New York: Harper’s, 1930, 
xxi + 394 pp., $1.40. 

This book is especially adapted for Junior 
High School use. Mr. Gallagher success- 
fully develops his five main objectives, viz; 
selection of materials; presentation of 
common case; group organization; a set-up 
to give basic facts but to encourage original 
investigation; and allowance for flexibility 
to meet group and individual differences. 
Model lessons are included. Plans for self- 
analysis by students’ and references to 
reading on various occupations are also 
furnished. Students are encouraged to 
evaluate general education and the specific 
subjects in the curriculum. General re- 
quirements for trades and professions and, 
better still, a study of opportunities and 
the “‘first job”’ are ably handled. 


GUIDING THE CHILD, ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
INDIVIDUAL PsycHoLtocy. By Alfred 
Adler and Associates. New York: 
Greenberg, 1930, viii + 268 pp., $3.00. 
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Under the leadership of Dr. Alfred 
Adler a group of physicians and educators 
have in the last few years organized twenty- 
eight child guidance clinics in Vienna, 
Berlin and Munich. This book is the result 
of some of the experience gained in working 
in these-clinics with the child and with the 
parent, along the lines of individual psy- 
chology. Topics covered include: the phy- 
sician and educational guidance, when 
to refer children to the clinics, the family 
and educational guidance, the influence of 
individual psychology upon parents’ asso- 
ciations, technique of guidance, etc. Prob- 
lems of the child taken up in detail include 
rivalry, deaf-mutism, sex, the only child 
the hated child, etc. The working thesis of 
the clinics is that any child is capable of 
any task. The specialists find that the 
three classes which have greatest difficulty 
in adjusting to life are the only child, the 
hated child and the pampered child. 


FounpaTions OF Mentat HeEattH. By 
Leonardo Bianchi. New York: Appleton, 
1930, xvi + 277 pp., $2.50. 

This book was translated from the Italian . 
and read by the author shortly before his 
death. The late professor of nervous and 
mental diseases in the Royal University of 
Naples was intensely occupied with prob- 
lems of eugenics in a very wide sense. The 
eight chapters of this book are concerned 
with social conditions in their relation to 
mental inheritance, alcoholism and crime. 
The illustrations are chiefly drawn from 
Italy and the author’s interpretation of data 
appears at time more fervent than logical. 
The book was written ‘‘to dislodge indiffer- 
ence to the momentous subject of eugenics, 
to lay open to the public conscience the 
dangers of bad habits and of certain defects 
of our present school system. . .. to 
fan the fires of the inexhaustible energies of 
our race which now lie sleeping under the 
ashes of inertness, of ignorance, and of old 
customs.”’ It is obvious that eugenics is 
very widely interpreted by the author and 
that the English title is not representative 
of the contents. 


Pusiic EpucaTion as AFFECTING THE 
ADJUSTMENT OF YouTH To Lire. By 
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Nat’l. Indus. Conf. Bd. New York: 

1929, xi + 61 pp., $1.50. 

This monograph is the result of a co- 
operative study of the existing maladjust- 
ments between education and industry. It 
was prepared by a group of educators and 
industrial leaders under the auspices of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
The attitude is taken, first, that we must 
look to economic conditions for an ex- 
planation of the changing status of the 
social order and the relation of the growing 
child to that order. Second, it is pointed 
out that we must look to the school to 
accomplish the necessary adjustments. 
The attempt is made to discover the true 


New 





LABOR RELATIONS 


EscaPE FROM THE “DOLE;’’ UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE OR EMPLOYMENT ASSUR- 
ANCE? By A. S. Comyns Carr. London: 
Faber, 1930, 38 pp., 2s. 

LABOUR ORGANIZATION. By James Cunni- 
son. New York: Pitman, 1930, 279 pp., 
$2.25. 

Suavery AGITATION IN VrRIGNIA, 1829- 
1832. By Theodore M. Whitfield. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1930, 170 
pp., $1.75. 

THE PersonaL RELATION 
By John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Boni, 1930, 149 pp., 50¢. 


IN INDUSTRY. 
New York: 


OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 


TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL OCCUPATIONS; AN 
EXAMIATION OF THE WAXING AND 
Wanina OccuPATIONS IN THE PUBLIC 
Scooou SysteMs OF CERTAIN CITIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES FROM 1898 to 1928. 
By Marjorie Rankin. New York: T. C. 
Columbia Univ., 1920, 83 pp., $1.50. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


AVIATION AS A CAREER. By Joseph V. 
Hanna. New York: Kiwanis Club, 1930, 
32 pp. 

JOURNALISM AS A CAREER: PLAIN Coun- 

SELS BY LEADING JOURNALISTS. By W. T. 
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responsibility of the school and not to lay 
at its door social conditions for which it is 
not responsible. The responsibility of in- 
dustry to cooperate in solving the acute 
problems of public education in a changing 
world are clearly brought out. There is an 
especially strong analysis of the educational 
requirements of occupational fields, and of 
the values and methods of vocational educa- 
tion. Industry’s part in these phases of 
education are also indicated. Some im- 
portant and immediate issues in the field of 
personnel practice are raised, but the prim- 
ary emphasis of the book is upon the ulti- 
mate outcomes rather than immediate re- 
sultsin the fields of cooperative research and 
vocational education. 


Books 


‘ 









Cranfield (ep). London: Pitman, 1930, 


100 pp., 5s. 
OrpER WorkK FOR LIBRARIES. By Francis 
K. W. Drury. Chicago: Amer. Lib. 


Ass’n., 1930, 272 pp., $2.25. 

SoLpIERS OF PROGRESS AND INDUSTRY. By 
John R. Hornady. New York: Dodd, 
1930, 250 pp., $3.00. 

TuE Boys’ Book or ANNAPOLIS. By George 
L. Knapp. New York: Dodd, 1930, 282 
pp., $2.00. 

THE Evo.Lution oF THE FiyrnGc MAcuHINE: 
BaLLoon, AIRSHIP, AEROPLANE. By 
Harry Harper. Philadelphia: McKay, 
1930, 288 pp., $5.00. 

THe Mepicat CaREER: THE IDEALS, 
OPPORTUNITIES AND DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION (2d ed.). 
By Harvey W. Cushing. Hanover: 
Dartmouth Coll., 1930, 53 pp., $1.00. 

Tue PRINTING OF EtcHINGs AND ENGRAV- 


ines. By David Strang. (Intro. by 
Martin Hardie). New York: Dodd, 1930, 
228 pp., $4.00. 


WRriTING For Prorit. By Donald Wilhelm. 
New York: McGraw, 1930, 385 pp., $3.00. 


MENTAL TESTS AND USES 


StupIES ON SEASHORE’s ‘‘MEASURES OF 
Musicaut TALENT.”’ By Ruth C. Larson. 
Iowa City: U. of Iowa., 1930, 83 pp., 75¢. 
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Tue ProGnostic VALUES OF CERTAIN 
GROUPINGS OF THE TEST ELEMENTS OF 
THE THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE Examti- 
NATION FOR HicH ScHoot GRADUATES. 
By David W. Lefever. Los Angeles: 
U. of So. Cal., 1930, 128 pp., $1.25. 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


MacRar’s Buus Boox (Nationa DrrEc- 
TORY OF MANUFACTURERS). Chicago: 
MacRae’s Blue Book Co., 1930, 2500 pp., 
$15.00. 

PROBLEMS IN Pusuic Utitiry MANAGE- 
MENT (2d ed.). By Philip Cabot and 
Deane W. Malott. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1930, 632 pp., $6.00. 

THE ACCOMMODATION PROCESS IN INDUSTRY. 
By Melvin J. Vincent. Los Angeles: 
U. of So. Cal., 1930, 118 pp., $1.25. 

Tue InpustriaL History oF THE UNITED 
States. By Witt Bowden. New York: 
Adelphi, 1930, 521 pp., $4.00. 

Wuat’s WRONG WITH UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE. By Ronald C. Davison. New 
York: Longmans, 1930, 73 pp., $1.00. 

YEARLY STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE FOR 
DEPARTMENT SrTorEsS: 1928-1929. By 
Edgar H. Gault. Ann Arbor: U. of Mich., 
81 pp., $1.00. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Our EpucaTionaL Task, aS ILLUSTRATED 
IN THE CHANGING Soutu. By William H. 
Kilpatrick. Chapel Hill: U. of N. C., 
1930, 132 pp., $1.50. 

SuPERVISED STUDENT-TEACHING: Basic 
PRINCIPLES ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED 
StTupDENT-TEACHING ACTIVITIES; AND OR- 
GANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. By 
Arthur R. Mead. Richmond: Johnson, 
1930, 913 pp., $3.00. 

THe AmericAN Roap TO CuULTURE: A 
Socrat INTERPRETATION OF EDUCATION IN 
THE UnitTep States. By George S. 
Counts. New York: Day, 1930, 207 pp., 
$2.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Cuitp PsycHoLtocy: THe KINDERGARTEN 
Cuitp. Vot. 2, Irs Conception or Lire 
AND ITS MENTAL Powers. VoL. 3, 
THOUGHT, IMAGINATION AND FEELING: 
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Witt anp Moraes. By Vilhelm Ras- 
mussen. London: Gyldendal, 1930, 4s. to 
5s. 6d. 

Conpuct ProsLtemMs For Junior-HiGH 
ScoHoot Grapes. By Elvin H. Fishback 
and Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. Boston: 
Heath, 1930, 64 pp. 

Keeping Mentatty Fit: A GuipE To 
Everypay PsycnoLtocy. By Joseph 
Jastrow. New York: Garden City Pub., 
1928, 315 pp., $1.00. 

Psycuo.toay or Success. By Yacki Rai- 
zizun. Milwaukee: Casper, 1930, 28 pp., 
25¢. 

PsycHoraTHoLoGy: Its DEVELOPMENT 
AND Its PLace IN MEDICINE (new and 
enl.). By Bernard Hart. London: 
Cambridge U.,1930, 178 pp., 8s. 6d. 

Stupigs In PHILOSOPHY AND PsYcHOLOGY. 
By George F. Stout. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1930, 421 pp., $4.50. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF Man. By J. A. 
Harris and others. Minneapolis: U. of 
Minn. Press, 1930, 222 pp., $2.50. 

THe Motives oF MEN (new ed.). By 
George A. Coe. New York: Scribner, 
1930, 275 pp., $1.00. 

Tue Psycnotocy or Insanity (4th ed.) 
By Bernard Hart. London: Cambridge 
U., 1930, 176 pp., 3s. : 

UNDERSTANDING Human Nature. By AIl- 
fred Adler (tr. by Walter Beran Wolfe). 
New York: Garden City Pub., 1927, 299 
pp., $1.00. 

Wuy We Bexave Like Human B5INGS 
(New Ed.). By George A. Dorsey. New 
York: Blue Ribbon Books, 1925, 526 
pp., $1.00. 

Wuy You WIN or Loss; THE PsycHOLOGY 
or SpecuLaTion. By Fred C. Kelly. 
Boston: Houghton, 1930, 177 pp., $2.00. 


ECONOMICS 


AMERICAN Economic LIFE AND THE MEANS 
oF Its IMPROVEMENT (3d. ed.) By Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell and others. New York: 
Harcourt, 1930, 746, pp., $4.00. 

BaNKING Ratios; A StuDY OF THE OPERAT- 
ING Resutts oF MEMBER BANKS WITH 
SpeciaL REFERENCE TO THE TWELFTH 
FrprraAv RESERVE DIstRICT AND TO CALI- 
FORNIA. By Horace Secrist and Keith 
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Powlison. Stanford U.: Stanford U. 
Press, 1930, 653 pp., $10.00. 

Economic CoNDITIONS IN CANADA. By 
Overseas Trade Dept. Report. London: 
H. M. S. C., 1930, 3s. 6d. 

Economics oF MopEern Inpustry: AN In- 
TRODUCTION FOR BUSINESS STUDENTS. 
By Percy Ford. New York: Longmans, 
1930, 256 pp., $1.50. 

Tue NatTIonaL INcoME anpD Its PurcHAs- 
ING Power. By Willford I. King and 
Lillian Epstein. New York: Nat’! Bu- 
reau of Ec. Research, 1930, 394 pp., $5.00. 

Tue Naturat Economic Orper: A PLAN 
To SECURE AN UNINTERRUPTED EXCHANGE 
OF THE Propucts oF LABOR, FREE FROM 
BUREAUCRATIC INTERFERENCE, Usury 
AND ExpioiTaTion. By Silvio Gesell. 
San Antonio: Free Ec. Pub., 1930, 392 pp. 
$4.25. 

THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT OF 
CapiTatism. By Max Weber (tr. by Tal- 
cott Parsons). New York: Scribner, 
1930, 303 pp., $3.00. 

THe THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF CENTRAL 
BANKING, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE WORKING OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
AND OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
OF THE UNITED States. By William A. 
Shaw. New York: Pitman, 1930, 266 pp., 
$3.75. 


Personnel Books 


SOCIOLOGY 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN AMERICA. By Ros- 
coe Pound. New York: Holt, 1930, 240 
pp., $2.00. 

INTELLIGENT PHILANTHROPY. By Ells- 
worth Faris, and others, (eds). Chicago: 
U. of Chicago, 1930, 329 pp., $4.00. 

Statistics 1n Socrau Stupyes. By Stuart 
A. Rice (ed.). Philadelphia: U. of Pa., 
1930, 234 pp. $3.00. 

Tue New Soctiat Science. By Leonard D. 
White (ed.). Chicago: U. of Chicago, 
1930, 141 pp., $1.50. 

Tue Socrau AND Po.itieau. IpEas or SomE 
GREAT FRENCH THINKERS OF THE AGE OF 
Reason. By Fossey J. ,C. Hearnshaw, 
(ed.). New York: Crofts, 1930, 251 pp., 
$3.50. 

THE Story OF PUNISHMENT: A RECORD OF 
Man’s INHUMANITY TO Man. By Harry 
E. Barnes. Boston: Stratford, 1930, 299 
pp., $3.00. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Gop AND INTELLIGENCE IN MODERN PHIL- 
osopHy: A CRITICAL STUDY IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAINT THOMAS. 
By Fulton J. Sheen, (Intro. by G. K. 
Chesterton). London: Longmans, 1930, 
295 pp., 15s. 
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PREPARED BY Linpa H. Mor ey, Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc. 


ACCIDENTS—STATISTICS 


Homan, S. W. (Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Industrial Standards). What size of 
plant is most hazardous? Labor and In- 
dustry, July, 1930, vol. 17, p. 4-5. 

Summary of findings obtained by re- 
ports of 6069 establishments reporting 
51,527 lost time accidents during 1929 
tends to confirm assumption that accident 
frequency in establishments employing 
small number of persons is higher than in 
establishments employing larger number. 


AGREEMENTS 


United Mine Workers of America. New 
anthracite agreement. United Mine 
Workers’ Journal, August 1, 1930, vol. 41, 
p. 3-4. 

‘‘Provides for maintenance of present 
wage rates and conditions and establish- 
ment of checkoff, and is for period of 
five years—ratification convention is to 
be held at Scranton.” 


BIOGRAPHY—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Russell Sage Foundation—Library. Lead- 
ers in social adventure. New York, 
August, 1930, 11 p. Bulletin, no. 102. 

‘‘Selected list of biographies and auto- 
biographies of social workers, reformers, 
physicians, labor leaders and others in- 
terested and active in all forms of social 
service in the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library.”’ 


COLLEGE MEN IN BUSINESS 


Betnap, L. J. (President, Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, New 
York City). College man in industry. 
Executives Service Bulletin, September, 
1930, Vol. 8, p. 1, 8. 

“Organizing a program for selecting, 
training and absorbing recent engineering 
graduates.”’ 
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COOPERATION—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Codéperative movement—a selected bibliog- 


raphy. Monthly Labor Review, Septem- 
ber, 1930, vol. 31, p. 782-801. 

Covers only material published since 
March, 1925; for previous material see 
Monthly Labor Review, March, 1925, 
p. 201-232. 


ECONOMICS 


Kuznets, Stmon (National Bureau of Eco- 


nomic Research). Static and dynamic 
economics. American Economic Review, 
September, 1930, vol. 20, p. 426-441. 
Study of business cycles and the gen- 
erally expanding study of economics at 
large has renewed the claim for dynamic 
economics which deals with changes of 
social phenomena in time, rather than 
static economics which decomposes the 
social phenomena into units of individual 
activity. Author hopes that from dy- 
namic economics, the theory of change 
will gradually be evolved on a firm basis 
for judgments about the stable and un- 
stable elements of our economic system. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Croxton, Frep C. (Department of In- 


dustrial Relations, Ohio), and Croxton, 
Frederick E. Fluctuation of employ- 
ment in automobile manufacturing and 
related industries in Ohio, 1923 to 1928. 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 1930, vol. 31, 
p. 40-47. 

Conclusion shows that in manufacture 
of automobiles 11,055 fewer persons were 
employed in October than in May, 1923; 
23,909 fewer in November than in March, 
1924; 12,242 fewer in January than in 
May, 1925; 13,859 fewer in December 
than in June, 1926; 19,671 fewer in Nov- 
ember than in April, 1927 and 20,738 fewer 
in January than in June, 1928. Similar 
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statistics are given for persons employed 
in manufacture of rubber tires and tubes, 
and those employed in garages and auto 
repair shops. 


EXCHANGES 


Bowers, GLENN A. (Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc.) Employment service in 
the United States. Law and Labor, 
September, 1930, vol. 12, p. 198-203. 

History of the employment agency 
service in the United States is traced 
through the period of slave trading and 
indentured service, up to the modern 
period which dates from 1890. The vari- 
ous types of agencies, privately operating 
fee-charging commercial, non-fee charg- 
ing and public employment offices main- 
tained by Federal government are 
described. Placement service seems to 
be in unsatisfactory stage, but with the 
popular interest in all phases of employ- 
ment and proposals for better organiza- 
tion in the field, a decided improvement 
should result. 


HOURS OF LABOR 


Extension of continuous working week in 
industry. Economic Review of the Soviet 
Union, September 1, 1930, vol. 5, p. 352- 
353. 

During the first half of the current year, 
63 per cent of the total number of in- 
dustrial workers in the Soviet Union were 
put on continuous working week basis, 
and the number of days during which 
factory operates was raised from average 
of 24 to 30 per month. Productivity of 
labor was also improved and in 18 out 
of 43 enterprises there were decreases in 
absences amounting to 60 per cent or 
more; although 25 showed increases in 
absences. 


Laws relating to the Saturday half holiday. 
Monthly Labor Review, September, 1930, 
vol. 31, p. 619-621. 

The Saturday half holiday is a legal 
holiday in about 25 per cent of the states. 
Chart is given for these states with the 
period of holiday, provisions applicable 
to and citation. 
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Winket, Max G. 4-hour day—a possi- 


bility! American Federationist, Septem- 
ber, 1930, vol. 37, p. 1093-1099. 

Thinks reduction of working hours 
would be a simple matter if everyone 
realizes it can be done and codperates 
to accomplish it. We work only in order 
to get necessities of life; that is, money 
is only valuable as a means of exchange. 
The amount of work we do must be in 
proportion to the amount of production 
necessary tosatisfy our wants. Suggests 
that in order to reduce amount of work 
we must (1) make production easier and 
(2) prevent waste of goods already 
produced. 


INCENTIVES 


LaNGsNER, ApotpH (Chief Engineer and 


Superintendent, Eugene Dietzgen Com- 
pany) Incentives, plain and fancy. 
Factory and Industrial Management, Sep- 
tember, 1930, vol. 80, p. 527-528, 551. 

Much of the data discussed in this 
article is the result of an extensive study 
of ‘‘Compensation Methods and Financial 
Incentive Plans,’’ undertaken by author 
under auspices Northwestern University. 
Shows pronounced drift toward bonus in 
the plants investigated, as well as marked 
tendency away from the incentive frills 
of a dozen years ago. 


INDEX NUMBERS 


Pennsylvania—Labor and Industry De- 


partment—Statistics Bureau. Revised 
indexes of employment and wage pay- 
ments in the construction and contracting 
industries in Pennsylvania. Labor and 
Industry, July, 1930, vol. 17, p. 21-23. 

Indexes adjusted in 1929 with view to 
eliminating disturbing factors in index; 
decided to adjust indexes by weighting 
them in the proportion that the employ- 
ment totals for the reporting concerns 
in three selected areas bore to the total 
number employed in contracting indus- 
tries in those areas as determined by 
data reported in fourteenth census of the 
United States (volume on occupations). 
Methods used in computing tables of 
indexes also given. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Industrial review of the year, July, 1929 
to July, 1930. Information Service, July 
26, 1930, vol. 9, p. 1-7. 

Includes a review of the economic de- 
pression, controversy over unemploy- 
ment insurance, wages, hours and cost of 
living, maximum hiring ages, trade union 
memberships, industrial relations, labor 
legislation, and court decisions, including 
collective bargaining, strikes and re- 
straint of Interstate Commerce. 


INSURANCE 


New French social insurance law. Monthly 
Labor Review, September, 1930, vol. 31, 
p. 628-639. 

Describes the new law as it affects the 
two groups, the commercial, industrial 
and domestic workers, and the agri- 
cultural workers. Sick benefits, old-age 
insurance, guaranty during unemploy- 
ment, etc. are included. 


LABOR 


Kummer, Fritz (Stuttgart). Labor con- 
ditions in the automobile industry in 
Germany. Monthly Labor Review, July, 
1930, vol. 31, p. 29-33. 

Statistics given to show number of 
motor vehicles produced between 1925 
and 1928; number of workers employed; 
size of automobile plants and average 
hourly earnings of pieceworkers in auto- 
mobile plants in Germany. 

About 70.6 per cent of workers are 
organized. 


LABOR DECISIONS 


Witte, Epwin E. Social consequences of 
injunctions in labor disputes. Jllinois 
Law Review, March, 1930, vol. 24, p. 772- 
785. (Abstract in Social Science Ab- 
stracts, August, 1930, vol. 2, p. 1343.) 

Injunctions handicap the labor union, 
and make it harder to win strikes. More 
violence in labor disputes in the United 
States than in any other country. Per- 
sons arrested for violation of an injunc- 
tion are usually charged with a criminal 
charge for an act of violence rather than 

contempt. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


Labor legislation of 1929. Monthly Labor 


Review, August, 1930, vol. 31, p. 349-356. 

Review for the year including contract 
of employment, employment agencies, 
group life insurance, hours of labor, child 
labor, safety and health, wages, mechan- 
ics’ liens, small loans, codperative organi- 
zations, holidays and days of rest, labor 
unions and disputes, pensions, vocational 
rehabilitation, vocational education, 
labor departments and _ investigative 
commissions. 


LAYOFF 


Lay-off and its prevention. Industrial Re- 


lations News Letter, September, 1930 
vol. 2, p. 9-10. 

Article deals with the various things 
American industry is doing about inter- 
mittent employment. The causes of 
variation in plant operating activity, 
the attempts to stabilize the working 
force and what has already been ac- 
complished, are topics discussed. 


LEADERSHIP 


Nave, R. W. Psychological description of 


leadership. Journal of Social Psychology, 
May, 1930, vol. 1, p. 248-265. 

Attempt of department in Cornell Uni- 
versity to make a psychological descrip- 
tion of leadership. By examination of 
the facts which seem to lead to leader- 
ship, it seems to be dependent on the 
arousal of the emotional state which, in 
turn, is dependent on one’s prior emo- 
tions and the coloration accompanying 
aspects of the situation. Hopes this 
knowledge of leadership may be stimu- 
lated and its development guided. 


MACHINERY IN INDUSTRY 


Fospick, Raymonp B. Individualism in 


the machine age. Wellesley Alumnae 
Magazine, August, 1930, vol. 14, p. 396- 
398. 

Certain phases of the individualism 
of Thoreau still have immediate bearing 
on this generation, although the machine 
age has transformed the function of the 
individual, and the tendency of today is 
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to submerge him in the mass, and to 
strengthen group life rather than the 
individual. Suggests to the members of 
the graduating class that to each person 
the opportunity comes as it did to Thorea 
to choose between ‘‘the herbs and apples 
on one hand, and the other the kingdom, 
stars and sky that holds them all.”’ 


NURSING SERVICE 


JoHNsON, ArTHUR S. Nurse can help in 
your safety program. National Safety 
News, August, 1930, vol. 22, p. 46, 48. 

Both the industrial nurse and the safety 
engineer are working toward the same 
objective—fewer accidents and less severe 
injuries. Teamwork will accomplish this. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Fieitp,C. Management of the small manu- 
facturing plant, its characteristics and 
advantages. American Society Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Advance Paper for Meeting, 
June 9-12, 1930, 10 p. (Abstract in 
Factory and Industrial Management, 
August, 1930, vol. 80, p. 341.) 

Having ascertained that small plants 


greatly predominate, paper suggests 
reason. Bibliography. 
RAUTENSTRAUCH, WALTER (Professor of 


Industrial Engineering, Columbia Uni- 
versity) Measuring management. Bul- 
letin of the Taylor Society, August, 1930, 
vol. 15, p. 198-201. 

Management in relation to industry is 
concerned with the growth of capital 
wealth and the growth of personalities 
into better members of the organization 
and the community. In measuring the 
economic aspects of management the con- 
stitution of the assets and liabilities of 
the business must be considered and a 
knowledge of the profit possibilities must 
be ascertained. 


RESEARCH 


LittLe, ArtHur D. (President, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) Value 
of technological research. Ezecutives 
Service Bulletin, September, 1930, vol. 8, 

p. 3-4. 
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‘Applying the scientific method to the 
problems of management to keep abreast 
of progress.”’ 


Students’ dissertations in _ sociology. 
American Journal of Sociology, July, 1930, 
vol. 36, p. 81-111. 

List of doctoral dissertations and 
masters theses in preparation in uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States 
and Canada. It is a compilation of the 
returns from letters sent by editors of 
the American Journal of Sociology to the 
departments of sociology. It includes 
dates and probable year when degree 
will be given. 


SAFETY 


CuamMBeErs, E. G., (M. A., Investigator for 


the Industrial Health Research Board, 
London) Personal qualities in accident 
causation. Journal of Industrial Hy- 
giene, June, 1930, vol. 12, p. 223-232. 
‘*That individuals differ in their prone- 
ness to accidents has been established 
beyond doubt, and it has been further 
shown that certain measurable psy- 
chologic functions play a definite part 
in this proneness. Tests have been found 
which when combined with entrance ex- 
amination of apprentices to a skilled 
trade, correlate more highly with ac- 
cident proneness than does the entrance 
examination alone and also more 
highly with industrial efficiency.”’ 


SALARIES 


Hor.in, Raps G. (Department of Statis- 


tics, Russell Sage Foundation) Salaries 
in family case work in 1929. Family, 
July, 1930, vol. 11, p. 139-148. 

Studies of salaries paid by member 
agencies of Russell Sage Foundation. 
Salaries reported by 260 agencies used. 
In comparison it was found Jewish or- 
ganizations paid higher salaries; men’s 
executive salaries were higher than 
women’s executive salaries and men case 
workers’ salaries were about the same 
as women. Most typical salary for case 
workers was $1,500 and for workers in 
training $1,200 seemed average. 

















SKILL 


GILBRETH, Liuu1aN M. (Industrial En- 
gineer) Skills and satisfactions. Trained 
Men, Autumn, 1930, vol. 10, p. 99-102, 
113. 

‘‘Has too much attention been given 
to the things made, and the pay the 
worker receives, rather than to the 
ultimate satisfactions of skill?’’ 


STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Berrn, M. J. (Vice-President General 
Manager Sales, American Radiator Com- 
pany) Stabilizing a national industry, 
what organized selling can accomplish 
in a period of economic depression. Ez- 
ecutives Service Bulletin, July, 1930, vol. 8, 
p. 1-2, 4. 

With the curtailment in new residential 
construction, the American Radiator 
Company turned to an extensive cam- 
paign to sell heating plants to the ‘‘old 
home’’ owners, and thus keep their sales 
force and all of their factories open. 
By extensive advertising and ‘‘team- 
work’’ among the employees the plan 
has met with success. 


Cox, GARFIELD, V. Selected bibliography 
on stabilization. Journal of Business, 
July, 1930, vol. 3, p. 382-383. 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENTS—MANAGEMENT 


Kouvin, Leonarp (Chief Statistician, Index 
Number Institute) Scientific manage- 
ment in a statistical department. Man- 
agement Review, August, 1930, vol. 19, 
p. 251-258. 

Study of statistical department can be 
divided in two parts, (1) deals with or- 
ganization, which includes selecting 
proper personnel and obtaining adequate 
equipment, and (2) deals with managerial 
control, which includes the assignment 
chart, layout chart, individual time 
record chart and duty schedule. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


FoRDHAM, JEFFERSON B. Some legal as- 
pects of employee stock-purchase plans. 
North Carolina Law Review, February, 
1930, vol. 8, p. 161-178. (Abstract in 
Social Science Abtracts, August, 1930, 

vol. 2, p. 1342.) 
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Material is grouped under: initiation of 
employee stock purchase plans; pre- 
emption rights, paternalistic plans; initi- 
ation of stock purchasing by labor; 
employee subscription contracts; pro- 
vision in case of termination of em- 
ploymeht; agreements and options to 
repurchase or resell and fitting the plan 
to industry. 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 


Employee stock purchase plans and the 
stock market crisis. Service Letter on 
Industrial Relations, New Series, no. 61, 
July 15, 1930. 

Employee stock purchase plans seem 
to be more powerfully rooted than before 
stock market crash of 1929. They have 
secured a wider diffusion of ownership 
in industry and have given the worker 
more confidence in management, and 
when the purchases are confined to 
sound and not speculative issues, seem 
to justify themselves. 


TESTS 


Monro, M. S., AND RAPHAEL, WINIFRED. — 


Selection tests for clerical occupations. 
Journal of the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology, July, 1930, vol. 5, 
p. 127-137. 

Account of results of a six months’ 
investigation carried out on behalf of 
the Institute for Synthetic Ammonia 
and Nitrates, Ltd., including the plan- 
ning of a scheme for the establishment of 
a central staff office to deal with selection, 
promotion, etc., and the standardization 
of psychological selection tests for ten 
clerical occupations. Tests and results 
obtained with them for 4 clerical positions 
are described. 


TRAINING—-FOREMEN 


Apair, R. G. (Staff Supervisor of Safety 
and Training, American Rolling Mill 
Company) Foreman training that works. 
Factory and Industrial Management, 
August-September, 1930, vol. 80, p. 333- 
334, 336, 338; 531, 552, 554, 556. 

Part 4: Preventing the waste of acci- 
dents and illness; Part 5: Preventing the 
waste of electricity, steam, air, water, 

coal, gas, oil and heat. 
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TRUSTS 


JEWKES, JOHN (University of Manchester, 
England) Factors in industrial integra- 
tion. Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
August, 1930, vol. 44, p. 621-638. 

Conflict in views of American and 
English writers concerning industrial 
integration. English industry not likely 
to feel strong impulses toward integra- 
tion, while in the United States, with the 
rapid growth of industry, the search for 
new outlets for capital investment, and 
the control which a few large companies 
now have over many raw materials, all 
tend to explain the present integration 
and the general anticipation that the 
movement will continue in the future. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Baker, EvizaBetH F. (Barnard College, 
Columbia University) Unemployment 
and technical progress in commercial 
printing. American Economic Review, 
September, 1930, vol. 20, p. 442-466. 

Investigation in representative com- 
mercial printing plants in New York 
City reveals less displacement of workers 
due to automatic press feeding and other 
mechanization than expected. Analysis 
of the 36 plants and the changes brought 
about from 1923-24 to 1928-29, showed 
that new processes and automatic feed- 
ing machines have wrought job and 
process elimination, but new machinery 
because of more business has meant 
employment of more men instead of less. 
The press assistants’ ‘‘jobs’’ seem much 
less secure than the pressmen. 


Dovatas, Paut H. (Professor of Economics, 
University of Chicago and Acting Di- 
rector of Swarthmore Study of Unem- 
ployment, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania). Technological 
unemployment. American Federationist, 
August, 1930, vol. 37, p. 923-950. 

Discusses question of unemployment 
from two approaches: (1) are workers 
displaced by technological progress per- 
manently unemployed, (2) what can be 
done for those unemployed during in- 
dustrial adjustments made necessary by 
the progress of science. 
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Stabilizing employment. American Labor 
Legislation Review, September, 1930, vol. 
20, p. 237-308. 

Contents: Unemployment insurance 
in Great Britain, by Margaret Bondfield; 
Unemployment compensation, by John 
R. Commons; Unemployment insurance, 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt; Authorities 
discredit manufacturers attack, by I. M. 
Rubinow, William H. Beveridge, Olga S. 
Halsey, Mollie Ray Carroll, Mary B. Gil- 
son, John R. Commons; Something is 
wrong by, Ernest Poole; Can management 
prevent unemployment, by Paul H. Doug- 
las; What employers are doing, by Ernest 
G. Draper; Charity probes unemploy- 
ment, by Charlotte E. Carr; What labor is 
doing, by Agnes Nestor; Will Congress 
choose the way out? by Robert F. Wagner; 
Permanent Federal policy; Still before 
the House; Timeliness requires advanced 
planning; Private employment agencies, 
by Francis Perkins; Another fee-charging 
swindle; Tragedy of aging worker, by B. 
C. Seiple; Unemployment census. 


Witke, Ernestine L. (Women’s Educa- 
tional and Research Union, Boston, 
Mass.) Study of unemployed men who 
applied for work at a Boston agency dur- 
ing January, 1930. Monthly Labor Review 
September, 1930, vol. 31, p. 553-559. 

Records studied of 543 men showed that 
50 per cent were heads of families; 38 per 
cent foreign born; average age 35 years; 
being ‘‘laid off?’ common reason for being 
out of work and about one-fourth were 
handicapped in some way. ~ 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Fine, NatHan. Practical plans for unem- 
ployment insurance. Labor Age, July, 
1930, p. 4-8. 

Unemployment insurance does not 
really exist in the United States at pres- 
ent, according to the author, and existing 
plans cover but few of the industrial 
workers of the country. The advantages 
of and objections to unemployment insur- 
ance, and plans for the relief of unem- 
ployment by insurance are given. 


General Electric Company. Stabilization 
and unemployment pension plan of the 
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General Electric Company. Law and 
Labor, August, 1930, vol. 12, p. 180-183. 

Employment is to be stabilized by in- 
creasing force slowly when business is 
increasing, and resorting to overtime, so 
that when work begins to fall off the over- 
time can be cut out, the normal week can 
be reduced and fewer new employees need 
to be dropped. 

The new plan of relief has following 
principles: Equal contributions from 
employees and company, joint participa- 
tion in administration of plan, aid 
through group action to those who are in 
need or require temporary loans, in times 
of unemployment emergency, coéperation 
and assistance from those employees not 
usually affected by unemployment and 
assistance from company in equal 
amount. 


McKenziz, G. Grant (Acting Secretary, 


British Labor Party Research Depart- 
ment) State provision for the unemployed 
in Great Britain. American Federationist, 
August, 1930, vol. 37, p. 957-965. 

Total number of unemployed registered 
April 28, 1930, was 1,698,386. Apart from 
small amounts of private charity, the 
maintenance of unemployed has fallen on 
the unemployment insurance scheme and 
on the Poor Law. The former is adminis- 
tered by the Ministry of Labour through 
a national system of local exchanges. 
Contributions, benefits, conditions, and 
disqualifications for receipt of benefits, 
and claims procedure are discussed. The 
methods of payment of the Poor Law 
fund, which is paid out of local taxes, is 
also described. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Anunemployment remedy. Engineer (Lon- 


don) June 13, 1930, 2 p. (Abstract in 
Factory and Industrial Management, Sep- 
tember, 1930, vol. 80, p. 561.) 

Movement on Continent in favor of 
bringing down selling prices by reduction 
of wages, in hope that larger consumption 
of goods will provide work for unem- 
ployed; experiment is to be tried in 
Germany. 


UNEMPLOYMENT—SURVEYS 


Hoge, Marcaret H. (Russell Sage Founda- 


tion) Sources of incomparability and error 
in employment-unemployment surveys. 
Journal of American Statistical Associa- 
tion, September, 1930, vol. 25, p. 284-294. 
Articte suggests that not all the points 
which it covers must be investigated 
and distinguished in all surveys, but that 
the essentials are: adequate employment, 
classification of the enumerated person; 
idleness rates based on the proper totals 
and rigorous sampling, preferably by 
households rather than blocks. 


Unemployment in Bloomingdale, Indiana, 


February, 1930. Monthly Labor Review, 
July, 1930, vol. 31, p. 37-39. 

Every home in city visited and for the 
612 persons unemployed, statistics were 
obtained as to period out of work, age dis- 
tribution, dependents, causes of unem- 
ployment and occupations. 


Unemployment in Philadelphia, April, 1930. 


Monthly Labor Review, July, 1930, vol. 31, 
p. 35-37. ; 
Survey shows that unemployment was 
more severe in April than any time since 
1921-22. House to house canvass was 
made of 36,100 families by Bureau of 
Compulsory Education and the Industrial 
Research Department of the University 

of Pennsylvania. 

Detailed analysis of the results of this 
survey to be published within next few 
months. 


VACATIONS 


Holiday observance in collective agree- 


ments. Monthly Labor Review, August, 
1930, vol. 31, p. 269-280. 

Includes bakery workers, barbers, brew- 
ery workers, clothing workers, retail 
clerks, steam and operating engineers, 
meat cutters and butcher workmen, team- 
sters and chauffeurs, bookkeepers, sten- 
ographers and typists, window cleaners, 
hotel and restaurant employees, laundry 
workers, masters, mates, and pilots, up- 
holsterers, commercial telegraphers, 
pocket-book workers, printing-trades 
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workers, railroad employees, street-rail- 
way employees, workers in other trades. 


WAGES 


“Annual”? wage for Labor. Information 
Service, September 20, 1930, vol. 9, p. 3-4. 
A guaranteed annual wage which is 
equivalent to a minimum yearly salary, 
would solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment, according to statements made by 
labor leaders. 


Dangers in wage cutting. Information 
Service, September 20, 1930, vol. 9, p. 1. 

Suggests managers of industries main- 
tain wages and standards, and work for 
reduction of living costs rather than 
wages. 


FILENE, Epwarp A. (President, William 
Filene’s Sons and Company) $25 a week 
for retail salespeople. Nation’s Business, 
September, 1930, vol. 18, p. 27-29. 
Higher wages is one of the profitable 
necessities of efficiently managed business. 
The attraction of highest grade sales- 
people is one advantage of a high mini- 
mum wage, and public knowledge that 
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store has ‘‘select’’ personnel would be 
best kind of advertising. 


United States—Labor Statistics Bureau. 


Union scales of wages and hours of 
labor, 1913 to 1930: preliminary report. 
Monthly Labor Review. September, 1930, 
vol. 31, p. 690-713. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected 
information in principal time-work trades 
in 67 leading cities of the United States. 
An abridged compilation is given in this 
article which includes 20 trades in 40 
localities. 


WAGES—PAYMENT METHODS 


Woopsripae, C. K. (President, American 


Machine and Metals, Inc.) How should 
we pay our salesmen? Printer’s Ink, 
August 7, 14, 21, 28, 1930, Vol. 142, p. 3-4, 
6, 138-139; 81-82, 84, 89, 50, 52, 57-59; 
103-104, 109. 

‘‘What to consider before setting up a 
sales compensation plan; Outline of sales- 
men’s compensation plans; Qualitative 
analysis of salesmen’s compensation 
plans; Salesmen’s compensation and the 
future.”’ 
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ACTIVITIES OF MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 
Vocational Service for Juniors 


The 1930 edition of Opportunities for 
Vocational Training in New York City has 
been published by The Vocational Service 
for Juniors. 

Under a wide variety of occupational head- 
ings it describes schools and courses where 
training may be had. Essential informa- 
tion concerning the courses is given. 

The directory includes only those schools 
which give some form of trade, commercial, 
professional, or semi-professional training, 
or in other words, those schools whose 
training is intended as a preparation for a 
definite type of work. All schools included 
have been investigated and are known to 
offer thorough and reliable courses. 

This useful booklet may be obtained from 
The Vocational Service for Juniors, 122 
East 25th Street, New York City, for fifty 
cents. 


Young Men’s Christian Association 


Research and Studies II is a report of 
studies that have been going forward in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. It is 
arranged in three sections. The first, 
edited by Hedley S. Dimock, deals with 
measures of character. In addition to the 
abstracts of studies within the Association, 
it summarizes other research bearing upon 
the present status of character measurement. 

The second section, edited by James W. 
McCandless, offers a picture of survey pro- 
cedure as it is developing in the life of the 
Association at present. The third section, 
edited by Delia H. Biddle and Goodwin 
Watson, covers a miscellany of remaining 
projects. 

This volume can be procured from the 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, at two dollars a volume. 


Boston Elevated Railway 


The Boston Elevated Railway has 
launched its ninth annual educational 
program. Seventeen courses are offered, 
dealing both with direct transportation 
problems and with broader cultural matters. 


BRITISH PROFESSORSHIPS IN INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS 


Professorial chairs in Industrial Rela- 
tions have been established in the Univer- 
sities of Leeds, London, Cambridge and 
Cardiff, Great Britain. The courses of 
study will include such matters as personnel 
administration, works councils, welfare, 
safety, collective relations, including trade 
unionism and employer associations, collec- 
tive bargaining and labor legislation. It - 
is planned to treat the subject from an inter- 
national as well as a national point of view. 


COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


Discontinuance of night work for women 
and minors was unanimously recommended 
to the cotton mills of the United States by 
the Board of Directors of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute at a special meeting held in New 
York City. Walter D. Hines, Chairman of 
the Board, presided. 

Leading cotton mill executives, repre- 
senting a large part of the industry, came to 
New York for this meeting and without a 
dissenting vote the 45 members of the In- 
stitute’s Board in attendance recommended 
that the employment of women and minors 
under 18 years of age be discontinued be- 
tween the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. as 
soon as possible and not later than March 1, 
1931. There was a very strong sentiment 
manifested in favor of making the period 
of discontinuance even longer than from 
9 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

The recommendation will carry with it 
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at the outset the support of one-third of the 
total spindleage of the country, including 
most of the largest cotton textile mills. 


STABILIZING EMPLOYMENT 


The September, 1930, number of the 
American Labor Legislation Review is 
devoted to consideration of unemployment 
and stabilization of employment. It con- 
tains a wide variety of articles by a large 
number of experts, including Robert P. 
Wagner, Paul H. Douglas, Frances Perkins, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and John R. 
Commons. 


PRINTING EDUCATION 


The Educational Department of the New 
York Emploving Printers’ Association has in 
session a wide variety of educational courses 
for printers. The offerings include: Adver- 
tising for Printers, Applied Design and Lay- 
out, Binding, Cost Accounting for Printers, 
Elements of Printing and Printing Proc- 
esses, Estimating for Printers, Practical 
Public Speaking and Personality Develop- 
ment, Proofreading, and Selling for Print- 
ers. The Association is sponsoring other 
courses at both Columbia University and 
New York University. 


WHAT WAGE EARNERS PAY FOR SICKNESS 


According to a survey made by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics a few years ago, 
two per cent of the American population is 
sick at any given time. The cost of this 
sickness aggregates the total of more than 
two billion dollars every year. 

Since this survey, another made by a life 
insurance company shows that approxi- 
mately $80 per year is spent by each wage- 
earner’s family as the cost of sickness. 
This amount would not seem to be exces- 
sive—if it could be safely assumed that 
eighty dollars would cover the cost of all 
sickness from which the family might suffer. 
Unfortunately, no family can arbitrarily fix 
any given sum tobe spent. Ill heath and its 
attendant medical attention may not be the 
only items to make inroads upon the fam- 
ily’s ‘‘sick budget.’’ A large dental job may 
present itself; a major operation may sud- 
denly be required, or a contagious disease 
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may infect some or all of the family—then 
where does the eighty dollar budget come in? 

An average of $80 for a sick budget repre- 
sents a combination of larger and smaller 
amounts that vary from next to nothing to 
thousands of dollars per year. So long as 
sickness expenditures do not exceed the 
eighty dollars, so long can the budget hold 
its own. When it exceeds that amount 
trouble begins—for that family. They are 
either forced to go into debt, or accept 
charity. The latter is something nobody 
cares to do, so it often happens that the 
family resorts to quackery, patent medicines 
or does without medical attention entirely. 

Tuberculosis, alone, is rsponsible for a 
death rate that is from eight to twelve times 
higher among certain industrial workers than 
it is among farmers, for example. As 
menacing as these figures sound—and, in 
reality, are—the tuberculosis death rate has 
been declining since those statistics were 
compiled a few years ago. It is still alto- 
gether too high, (79 out of every 100,000 
persons) and tuberculosis still kills more 
persons between 18 and 40 than any other 
disease. At the same time, the rate has 
been cut in half in the last 20 years. 

It is not too much to say that the educa- 
tional health programs that are made avail- 
able by tuberculosis associations have had 
considerable to do with this decline. Neither 
is it too much to add that the littie Christ- 
mas seal that appears every holiday season 
has played its part in proving that tuber- 
culosis is preventable. The money derived 
from its sale makes it possible to present 
effective health programs; -to establish 
clinics and especially to help maintain 
summer camps for children who will become 
the industrial workers of tomorrow. 


SELECTING ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


Carl C. Brigham, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, in reporting on a ten year investiga- 
tion for the Cooper Union Institute of Tech- 
nology, New York, revealed that high school 
records are the surest indication of future 
success in engineering college. While high 
school achievement is the best single crite- 
rion, it must be weighed against results of 
intelligence and placement tests. 

The number of applicants to Cooper 
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Union has grown to such proportions in 
recent years that the utmost care must be 
exercised in selecting candidates to be 
admitted. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


President James R. ANGELL, of Yale Uni- 
versity, who as Chairman of the National 
Research Council ten years ago was active 
in the organization of the Personnel Re- 
search Federation, underwent a serious 
operation during the summer, but has made 
a satisfactory convalescence and has re- 
sumed in full his regular duties. 


EvuGene J. BENGE has become Manager of 
Personnel of The American Oil Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. His duties embrace 
selection, training and follow-up of clerical 
and sales personnel, as well as responsibility 
for effecting economies in these groups. 


FLORENCE JACKSON, consultant to the 
Personnel Bureau of Wellesley College, is 
spending several months at various colleges 
and universities, lecturing on women’s occu- 
pations, and holding round table discussions 
and conferences with administrative offi- 
cers, faculty members, and individual stu- 
dents. The month of October was spent 
largely in New York state; November and 
December will be in Ohio and Indiana; 
January in Maine, and the first part of 
February in Pennsylvania. Following the 
Detroit meetings of the National Vocational 
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Guidance Association and the Personnel 
Research Federation, February 19-21, her 
itinerary will take her to various institu- 
tions in Michigan and Virginia. 


Jounson O’Connor spent a large part of 
the summer in the west testing members of 
the sales departments of the General Elec- 
tric Company. He has also been engaged 
by the Teletype Company to supervise em- 
ployment testing at the Chicago plant. 


C. P. Yaatov has been appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Illumination and Ventila- 
tion at Harvard University. He has con- 
tributed to the Personnel Journal on the 
subject of modern ventilation principles. 


Joun R. Suiuuapy, recently Administra- 
tive Secretary of the First International 
Congress on Mental Hygiene, and at earlier 
periods Secretary of the New York State 
Industrial Board, Director of the (New 
York) Mayor’s Committee on Unemploy- 
ment (1914-1916) and Executive Director 
of the National Consumers’ League, has 
joined the executive staff of the Personnel 
Research Federation. , 

Mr. Shillady will devote himself primarily 
to the organization problems of the Federa- 
tion—the extension of its service to a 
wider field than has hitherto been possible. 
Special effort will be made to increase the 
membership affiliations and to secure a 
broader basis of financial support. 








